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THE “ScHOOL REVIEW” TAKES ANOTHER Bow 


an analysis of educational periodicals has been brought to our 
attention, the findings of which are so complimentary to the 
School Review that we cannot resist sharing them with our readers, 
even at the risk of being charged with a lack of redeeming modesty. 
The analysis, strictly objective in procedure, is called “Evaluation of 
Educational Journals from the Standpoint of Research,” was made 
by Ruth Watson Alberts, and is a report submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. 

The criterion of evaluation used in the analysis is the number of 
articles listed in the bibliographies published in the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, which is issued by the American Educational 
Research Association, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This “research compendium,” be it recalled, “purposes [to 
use the words of the analyst] to cover the whole field of education 
in its reviews of research.” The bibliographies are prepared by 
committees of recognized specialists in the areas represented. The 
analysis included the fifteen issues of the Review of Educational Re- 
search from February, 1936, to December, 1938. A total of almost 
five hundred periodicals were found to be mentioned in the bibliogra- 
phies checked. The final intensive analysis included only the 135 
periodicals which were cited in the bibliographies six or more times. 
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The periodicals were ranked according to the number of citations 
in each of fourteen “subjects,’’ which may be thought of as divisions 
of the field of education. Correspondingly, fourteen lists of “lead- 
ing periodicals” were prepared, each list including the periodicals 
with citation of six or more references in the given subject. The sub- 
jects for which the School Review is listed as a leading periodical are 
teacher personnel; school organization; pupil personnel, guidance, 
and counseling; psychology of learning, general methods of teaching, 
and supervision ; curriculum; psychology and methods in high school 
and college; psychological tests and their uses; and educational tests 
and their uses. In several of these subjects our journal is very near 
the topmost rank among all periodicals. 

When the fourteen subjects are grouped in three main divisions 
of administration, curriculum, and tests and a new ranking is made 
for these divisions, the School Review is again found among the lead- 
ing periodicals in all divisions. This ranking may be interpreted as 
an indication of comprehensive scope as well as of quality of the 
articles included. Another indication of the comprehensiveness is 
the number of different fields represented in the articles cited: the 
School Review is one of only five magazines with representation in 
twelve or more of the fourteen fields. We are gratified to note that 
this high rating on scope is attained while the periodical adheres 
rather strictly, in the articles that it carries, to the implications of its 
subtitle, “A Journal of Secondary Education.” No other magazine 
devoted to secondary education comes within striking distance of 
the School Review in these rankings. 

It may be in place to reaffirm that, in addition to articles of the 
type that would have recognition in the Review of Educational Re- 
search, the School Review carries its quota of articles of a descriptive 
or discussional nature and that, besides publishing articles, it aims 
to round out its service by listing and reviewing important books 
and reporting and commenting on important events and innovations 
in secondary schools. 

Further ground for self-congratulation by the School Review is to 
be found in the use of its articles in another type of compendium, the 
Education Digest. The back-cover page of the February Digest is 
headed “Whence Come the Condensations?” and reports, in the 
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order of decreasing frequency, the numbers of articles condensed 
from the different periodicals during the period from November, 
1935, to December, 1939. The tabulation reproduced was,supplied 
by W. D. Wilkins and Ann A. Printy, of St. Louis University, who 
say that the findings of their study “might serve as one aspect in an 
evaluative process.” The point of major interest for the School 
Review is that the frequency of condensations from articles in this 
periodical is one of the largest in the tabulation and is second only 
to that for School and Society, which is published each week through- 
out the calendar year, whereas the School Review appears in ten 
monthly issues. 


A Camp TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR Boys 

UCH attention has been attracted both within Michigan and 

outside the state by a camp technical school for boys being 
operated at Cassidy Lake about twenty miles west of Ann Arbor. 
The following description of the school is based on a twenty-page 
mimeographed exposition entitled “The Cassidy Lake Technical 
School for Boys,” which was prepared by Professor Thomas Dia- 
mond of the University of Michigan’s School of Education. 

The project originated as a result of the interest of a group of 
Ann Arbor Rotarians, “who felt the need of providing some worth- 
while activity for those young men who had separated themselves 
from the influence of the public schools and who, finding themselves 
unemployed, began to realize that they were quite unprepared for 
earning a living at any specific occupation.” A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities of financing the project, and 
a member of the committee visited Washington for the purpose of 
presenting the problem to the officials of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. One result of the conference was a shift from the plan 
to admit any young person expressing an interest in enrolling to one 
of admitting only young men from families on relief. This shift 
made possible the use of N.Y.A. funds for support of the project. 

The site of the camp, comprising 180 acres surrounding Cassidy 
Lake (a small lake of twenty acres), is part of a much larger tract 
owned by the federal government and controlled by the National 
Park Service. The state administrator of N.Y.A. activities, Orin W. 
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Kaye, is in general charge of the project, with Donald L. Miller as 
his direct representative in the capacity of camp director. Other 
administrative officers include an educational director, a supervisor 
of vocational training, a director of leisure-time activities, and a 
project director responsible for effective use of time devoted to 
productive work. A physician and a dentist look after the physical 
welfare of the boys, and a trained nurse is employed full time. As a 
means of legalizing the conducting of a school at the secondary level, 
the primary district board of education of the area in which the camp 
is located was changed into a city board of education with authority 
to maintain a high school. The state administrator of the National 
Youth Administration was elected superintendent of schools for the 
district at one dollar a year. It is hoped that this setup will enable 
the authorities to co-operate with the State Board for Vocational 
Education and have a portion of the cost of instruction reimbursed 
from funds provided through Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts. 
To date, the project has been financed by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the National Park Service. 

The camp began with twenty boys in two buildings—a house and 
a barn. At present there are accommodations for 248 boys in thirty- 
two cabins, in groups of four, each group having a latrine and a bath- 
house. Each cabin houses eight boys and a counselor. In addition, 
there are two large shop buildings (with another one planned), a 
well-equipped library, a mess hall, a laundry, a hospital, and a 
recreation hall. 

No formal educational requirements for admission to the school 
are set up. To be eligible, a youth must be between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. When the project began and until last 
summer, it was necessary for every boy to be a member of a family 
on either the relief roll or the W.P.A. roll, but since last July it has 
been required only to show that the boy needs the type of experience 
given in the camp and that he is physically fit. Information gathered 
from a large sampling of the boys showed that well over a majority 
had completed Grade XII. A number had lower-school attainment, 
and a small proportion had had some work in college. 

The boys are paid thirty dollars a month for what they do during 
their four daily hours of work. As they work only seventy hours a 
month, their hourly rate of pay is about forty-two cents. From the 
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thirty dollars is deducted the subsistence cost, which averages from 
eighteen to nineteen dollars a month. Thus the boys are self-sup- 
porting; receive valuable vocational training; and have eleven to 
twelve dollars a month for clothing, textbooks, and entertainment. 

The following paragraphs are drawn from Professor Diamond’s 
description of the boys’ program. 

The program is based upon the idea of training through work experience. 
The work day is eight hours long, half of which is spent in school, while the 
other half is devoted to some productive work project in order that the young 
people may have the satisfaction of really earning the money they are paid. The 
hours in school are divided to provide three hours in the school shop and one 
hour in subjects related to the shop experience. It should be pointed out that 
this school-shop experience has no connection with the four hours of production 
through which the boys earn their pay, except that training experience obtained 
in the shop or previously is naturally taken into account in assigning the boys 
to production jobs. 

It has been found that certain boys lack the interest or the aptitude to profit 
from school-shop experience. For these, opportunities are provided to practice 
the skills required in an office or in business. In addition, any boy may elect to 
enrol in the correspondence department of the University of Michigan for one 
or more of the many courses offered through that agency. At the present time 
there are 130 enrollees from the camp in these courses, thirty of whom are doing 
this work in lieu of the shop experience provided during the school period. 


Other features represented in Professor Diamond’s brochure are 
the provisions for democratic government in the camp; sources of 
the boys, who are reported to be “drawn from every section in the 
state”; the placement and follow-up service, which at present 
seems inadequate; the length of stay in camp, which averages seven 
months; and the extra-curriculum activities, which are well de- 
veloped. 

Differences between the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
Cassidy Lake project are significant. Boys in the former come from 
families on relief, while families of boys at Cassidy Lake need not 
be on relief. In the C.C.C. twenty-five of the thirty dollars earned a 
month go to the boy’s family, whereas at Cassidy Lake the boy re- 
ceives for his own the portion of the thirty dollars not used for sub- 
sistence. In the C.C.C. the boys live in barracks, while at Cassidy 
Lake they live in cottages, with eight boys and a counselor to a cot- 
tage. Boys in the C.C.C. work eight hours a day, while the Cassidy 
Lake plan involves four hours’ work a day. In the C.C.C. education 
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is voluntary and is outside the day’s work, while at Cassidy Lake 
four hours of education is compulsory. Other important differences 
exist. 

The Cassidy Lake plan has spread to other Michigan communi- 
ties, and Professor Diamond’s description touches on eight addi- 
tional projects. It is his belief that the apparent success of this 
earning-while-learning plan justifies investigating the feasibility of 
making it an integral and permanent part of the public-school pro- 
gram of the state. One might venture the offhand judgment that, 
in view of the ages of the boys and their typical previous educational 
attainments, some adaptation of the plan might well be made a 
phase of the developing system of local public junior colleges. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE four innovations described in the following paragraphs were 
reported from high schools in two Pacific coast states, in the 
Midwest, and in the East. They are concerned with reducing the 
disadvantages of departmentalization, special classes for Spanish- 
speaking pupils, training in office practice on the job, and a high- 


school paper without advertisements. Reports of other innovations 
submitted must be held over for early autumn issues. 


Effecting better integra- In the Normandy High School, at 6701 
tion through a reduction Easton Avenue, St. Louis County, Mis- 
of departmentalization souri, steps have been taken toward 

working out desirable integrations in be- 
half of the education of the ‘‘whole child.” The step taken this year 
has been to have the instruction in English and social studies in 
Grade VII given by one teacher who is also the home-room sponsor 
of the class members. So satisfactory has been the experience with 
the trial, according to Mrs. Mary Still, who reports the innovation, 
that additional steps will be taken next year. These plans for the 
near future are being initiated by teachers, in harmony with policies 
of Principal R. D. Shouse. A teacher of general science in Grade IX, 
who believes that boys need a course in this field differing from the 
work needed by girls and also that there is overlapping of general 
science and industrial arts, has asked for a group of boys in this 
grade who are also enrolled in woodworking and bench metal 
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classes. He and the teacher of industrial arts plan, while avoiding 
duplication, to supplement each other’s work. By scheduling the 
two general-science classes in Grade IX together, another teacher 
of science and a teacher of home economics can co-operate similarly 
in the work for girls. Two other teachers will develop core units in 
Grade VII, one teaching English and social studies; the other, sci- 
ence and mathematics. At the senior high school level efforts at 
fusion will involve ‘modern or world history” and English in Grade 
X and the enrichment of Latin and English in Grade XI through 
co-operative teaching. 


Special classes meet need The Union High School at Colton, Cali- 
of the Spanish-speaking fornia, of which Donald H. McIntosh 
pupils of one high school is principal, maintains separate classes 

in Spanish for Spanish-speaking pupils. 
Institution of these classes seemed desirable because of the large 
number of such pupils who enter the high school each year. Ac- 
cording to Louisa Charlotte Pesqueira, teacher of Spanish, who is 
responsible for the work, it was made clear to prospective pupils 
that the segregation was not being made because they were Spanish 
but because it was felt that they could accomplish much more under 
this arrangement and that the work could be made more interesting 
to them. In the first year thirty-five pupils were enrolled in the 
class, and thirty of these continued into the second year. The course 
has become so popular that during the current school year it has 
been possible to organize two first-year classes, with some differentia- 
tion in the two groups on the basis of the ability of the pupils. 
Miss Pesqueira is not favorable to permitting Spanish-speaking 
pupils to skip the first year and be placed in an advanced class in 
Spanish, as is sometimes done. Her point is that these pupils need a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of their language and that their de- 
ficiencies in language construction need correction before they pro- 
ceed to the advanced work. In the first year, classes of such pupils 
cover approximately a year and a half of work, but they are given 
only one credit for it. During the second year they cover another 
year and a half of work and are then given three credits for the two 
years provided their work has been satisfactorily done. Miss Pes- 
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queira reports that both pupils and teacher enjoy the classes. The 
guidance program of the school permits members of the faculty to 
choose their own guidance groups, and she is happy to have her 
group composed of thirty-five of these Spanish-speaking pupils. 
Understanding their home conditions, environments, customs, tem- 
peraments, and general background, she feels that she can encourage 
them and give them the sympathetic advice which is necessary to 
bring out the best in them. 


Provision for training in From the high school at La Grande, Ore- 
office practice on the job gon, comes the description of a plan of 

giving pupils in the commercial courses 
training in office practice “on the job.”” The materials submitted by 
the principal, J. W. King, indicate that the plan involves co-opera- 
tion between the high school and businessmen in the community. 
An occupational survey made by advanced commercial classes last 
year revealed that, in the opinion of the businessmen, the high-school 
graduates had the necessary mechanical training but lacked certain 
other essential qualifications. On the other hand, the pupils wanted 
a type of training which would remove the criticism that they are 
without experience. 

The plan provides for a small class under the supervision of the 
school, the members of which work without pay in the offices of the 
town. They receive school credit for the work. A regular class is 
arranged on the pupils’ schedules during the sixth period of the 
school day. For one class period each week the class meets as a 
complete group for comparison of the work and for further study. 
The work for the employer is laid out in a time schedule that meets 
his needs. A minimum of four hours a week is arranged in types of 
work that beginners can handle, such as filing, telephoning, type- 
writing, and taking dictation. Each pupil makes a “work report”’ 
daily, and the employer fills out an “employer work report’’ once 
each week. In the class sessions the pupils study stenciling, mimeo- 
graphing, changing all kinds of typewriter ribbons, proofreading, 
taking dictation for various persons, telephoning, meeting strangers 
easily, filing, and other activities suggested by employers. 
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A high-school newspaper The school paper of the Senior High 
with no advertisements School at Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, is 

published without advertisements. Paul 
E. Shull, principal of the school, reports that this plan of operation 
is made possible by outright contributions to the maintenance of 
the paper by the local Board of Education and the Waynesboro 
Advertising Club. 


CONCERNING FEES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


meine more than two years ago, under the caption “The Il- 
legality of Fees and Deposits in California,’ we quoted the con- 
clusion of a legal interpretation which had been published in Cali- 
fornia Schools, organ of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. The interpretation was written by Aubrey A. Douglass, chief 
of the State Department’s Division of Secondary Education. The 
conclusion was to the effect not only that specific authorization for 
the levy of the great majority of fees and deposits is lacking but that 
the rules and regulations of the State Board of Education and the 
provisions of the school code “must be construed as specifically 
prohibiting their levy.” 

Early in April of this year the issue of the legality of charging fees 
moved into another chapter. The dominating event of the chapter 
is an opinion of the state’s attorney-general that corroborates the 
previous interpretation. Chief grounds for the opinion are an article 
in the constitution of California that provides for the establishment 
and financing of a free public-school system, a decision of the 
state’s Supreme Court that the youth of the state are entitled under 
the constitution “to be educated at public expense,” and sections 
of the code providing for compulsory elementary- and secondary- 
school attendance. We quote the Associated Press report (as pub- 
lished in the Fresno Bee) on the opinion. It goes without saying 
that the attorney-general’s opinion has stirred up widespread dis- 
cussion in the press and in educational circles. 

In a sweeping opinion affecting educational districts in all parts of the state, 
Attorney-General Earl Warren today held “that various types of fees and 
deposits” assessed against elementary, high-school, and junior-college pupils are 
“not proper charges.” 
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The opinion held that the school district could not charge: registration fees; 
fee for catalogue and courses; fee for any text or photograph for use in a person- 
nel or guidance program; fee to evaluate credentials from another institution; 
fee for an examination in any subject; a late-registration or program-change fee; 
any charge for towels, etc., if necessary to follow any required physical-educa- 
tion course, although the district might require a student to furnish or pay the 
cost of such incidentals if their need is occasioned by his use of the gymnasium 
or other facility for purely recreational or extra-curriculum courses; fee for 
materials, supplies for laboratory use if required as part of the course taken; a 
fee for the issuance of a diploma or certificate; a fee for any insignia required to 
be worn in any compulsory R.O.T.C. training. 

The opinion also said “the legislature might authorize districts to charge 
tuition for summer courses but that in the absence of legislation it is our opinion 
that the fees are prohibited.” 

Warren also said the school code makes no provision for collection of fees, 
charges, or tuition in any form in the elementary or secondary [classes] of the 
state, except certain evening classes for adults, and that as defined in the code 
junior colleges are secondary schools. 

The opinion of Alfred E. Lentz, administrative advisor to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, said no charges could be made for “assembly, entertain- 
ment, play, athletic contests,” or other activities held during school hours but 
that there would be “no objection to a voluntary raising of funds by the stu- 
dents” to defray the costs of an entertainment. 

“Deposit for locks, lockers, books, apparatus, musical instruments, uniforms, 
or other equipment cannot be required,” the opinion said, “if the use of the 
equipment or facilities is necessary to pursue any required course, or course for 
which scholastic credits are given, but may be required if the use of the equip- 
ment or facilities is purely extra-curricular.” 

It was held that school authorities have no right to require a student “to 
join or pay membership to any student organization as a condition of enrol- 
ment or participation in school activities.” 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Some helps to reasoning Interest is rapidly rising in the develop- 
to supplement geometry ment of reasoning in many affairs of in- 

telligent living through instruction in 
geometry, not on an assumption that transfer from geometry to 
situations in life takes place automatically, but rather on the more 
acceptable assumption that directed experience in application is 
essential to transfer. One instructor in mathematics who has for 
many years been working on the second assumption is Joseph A. 
Nyberg, of the Hyde Park High School in Chicago. Recently he has 
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assembled certain of the more promising exercises used with his 
classes to develop this ability in reasoning and has published them 
in a planographed document of eighty-four pages under the title 
Exercises in Reasoning. Illustrative of the chapter headings in the 
publication are “Converses,” “The Indirect Method,” “Necessary 
and Sufficient Conditions,” “Mistakes in Reasoning,” and “Propa- 
ganda.” He is making copies of Exercises in Reasoning available to 
other teachers at cost, which is placed at fifty cents for a single 
copy and thirty cents each for ten or more copies. 


Vocational information After High School—W hat? is the title of 
for high-school graduates a booklet of almost a hundred pages that 

is intended for the use of parents in con- 
sidering the problem of the occupational future of offspring who 
have completed or are soon to complete high school. It should be 
just as useful for the youths themselves. It is edited by Charles M. 
Smith, director of the Division of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance of the Board of Education of New York City, and was 
compiled “under the supervision of” Beatrice Bess Soner. The 
publishers are Burstein and Chappe at 165 Duane Street, who make 


a charge of fifty cents for the booklet. The content, following cer- 
tain introductory materials, consists of brief statements of the oppor- 
tunities afforded in each of a large number of occupations and for 
each occupation also a directory of institutions where opportunities 
for preparation are available. 


A recent handbook of the The National Association of Secondary 
National Honor Society School Principals, which sponsors the 

National Honor Society of Secondary 
Schools, has issued a new Handbook (the sixth to be published) for 
this organization, The two hundred pages of content include treat- 
ment of matters like “Activities,” “Constitution,” “Special Group 
Studies and Research Projects,” “Guidance and Orientation Activi- 
ties,” “Methods of Selecting Members,” and “The Promotion of 
Citizenship.” Copies may be purchased for one dollar of the asso- 
ciation at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE third annual conference on reading for teachers and school 

officers of elementary schools, high schools, and junior colleges 
will be held in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, June 26-29, 
inclusive. The central theme of the conference is “Reading and 
Human Development.” The program is forward looking, is in har- 
mony with recent emphasis on pupil growth, and promises to carry 
thinking into new areas that merit careful study. The program for 
each half-day will be introduced by an address before the con- 
ference as a whole. The audience will then divide into sectional 
groups under expert leadership for intensive discussions of related 
problems. The general plans for each of the four days are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 

On Wednesday, June 26, the opening addresses will point out the 
relation of reading to individual development and human progress 
and will consider significant aspects of growth in learning situations 
with special reference to reading. The addresses given before the 
sectional conferences will identify types of growth that may be 
stimulated through reading at various grade levels. The theme of 
the afternoon conference will be “Growth in the Interpretation of 
Meaning.” Dr. I. A. Richards, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England, will discuss before the conference as a whole “What Is 
Involved in the Interpretation of Meaning?” In the sectional con- 
ference for high-school and college teachers he will also outline 
“Possible Procedures in Promoting Better Interpretation of Mean- 
ing.’ The evening session will be organized as a round-table con- 
ference on issues relating to the interpretation of meaning and the 
relation of semantics to reading. 

The Thursday morning session will be concerned with “Develop- 
ment of Ability To Read Effectively for Different Purposes or To 
Attain Different Objectives.” At the general session William E. 
Young, director of the Division of Elementary Education, New York 
State Department of Education, will consider ‘“The Relation of 
Purposes for Reading to the Reading Process and the Types of 
Guidance Needed.” In the sectional meetings various specialists 
will discuss “Purposes for Reading and Methods of Promoting 
Growth in Attaining Them.” At the high-school section representa- 
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tives of the social studies, English, science, and mathematics depart- 
ments will speak. The afternoon session will deal with “Growth in 
Ability To Understand What Is Read in Specific Curriculum 
Fields.” I. Keith Tyler will speak before the general session on 
“Interrelations of Reading and Other Forms of Learning in Clari- 
fying and Enriching Experiences.” The sectional conferences will 
consider for the various content fields the ‘“Nature of the Difficulties 
Encountered in Understanding What Is Read and Methods of Over- 
coming Them.”’ The evening session will be introduced by Professor 
Davis Edwards, of the University of Chicago, who will discuss 
“Recent Trends and Developments in Interpretative and Choral 
Reading.” The round table that follows will consider various issues 
relating to these aspects of the reading problem. 

At the general session on Friday morning Daniel A. Prescott, head 
of the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, 
American Council on Education, will speak to the topic “Basic 
Facts and Principles Underlying Growth in Interests, Appreciations, 
Tastes, and Emotional Maturity,’ and Douglas Waples, of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, will discuss “The 
Social Influences of Reading.’ The sectional conferences will con- 
sider methods of stimulating desirable reading interests, apprecia- 
tions, and tastes. May Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, will address the elementary section; Louise M. Rosenblatt, 
Brooklyn College, the secondary-school and college section. The 
afternoon meeting will consider problems relating to “Development 
of Basic Reading Attitudes, Habits, and Skills.” Willard C. Olson, 
director of research in child development, University of Michigan, 
will address the general session on ‘‘Reading as a Function of the 
Total Growth of the Child.” Sectional conferences will consider 
specific problems of basic instruction in reading at the respective 
levels. The evening round table will be concerned with problems 
relating to poor and seriously disabled readers. 

The theme of the Saturday morning sessions will be “The Evalua- 
tion of Growth in and through Reading.” Ralph W. Tyler, chair- 
man of the Department of Education, University of Chicago, will 
discuss “Newer Techniques in Evaluating Growth.” Sectional con- 
ferences will consider methods of evaluating growth in reading and 
through reading. The earlier part of the afternoon session will be 
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devoted to sectional conferences on ““The Function and Activities 
of Libraries in Promoting Growth in and through Reading.” The 
conference will conclude with a general session, in which the chief 
contributions of the conference will be summarized. 

The University extends a cordial invitation to teachers, school 
officers, and all others who are interested in reading problems to 
attend the conference. It is open without fee to students registered 
during the summer quarter. For those not registered a fee of $5.00 
will be charged for the conference period, or $1.50 a day. For addi- 
tional information or copies of the program, address William S. 
Gray, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


HE ninth annual conference of administrative officers of public 
Byer private schools will be held by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago at Judson Court, College Residence 
Halls for Men, during the week of July 15-19, 1940. The program 
in the forenoon will consist of lectures by members of the Depart- 
ment of Education and visiting instructors. Separate round-table 
discussions for superintendents, high-school principals, and ele- 
mentary-school principals will be held in the afternoon. Programs 
of the conference will be mailed to persons applying to William C. 
Reavis, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for six- 
teen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the conference, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Evaluating the 
Work of the School.” 

Monday, July 15 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF SYSTEMATIC EVALUATIONS 

“The Place of Evaluation in Modern Education,” Ralph W. Tyler, Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of Education; Chief Examiner, Board of 
Examinations, University of Chicago 
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“Recent Developments in Evaluative Procedures,” J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Assistant Director, Division of Tests and Measurements, Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of the City of New York 

“Outcomes of Systematic Evaluation,” John H. Herrick, Director of Re- 
search, Shaker Heights City School District, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, July 16 
THE EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 


“Characteristics of Effective Instruction,” Guy T. Buswell, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

“Organization of Instructional Materials for Teaching Purposes,” Marion 
Jordan, Supervisor, Cicero Public Schools, Cicero, Illinois 

“Measuring the General Effectiveness of Teachers,”” DeWitt S. Morgan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wednesday, July 17 
THE EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY SERVICES 


“Cost Analysis as a Means of Evaluating the Administrative Program,” 
Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Criteria for Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision,” John B. White- 
law, Head of the Department of Education, State Normal School, Brockport, 
New York; Visiting Professor of Education, University of Chicago (Summer, 
1940) 

“The Self-survey as a Method of Evaluating Administrative and Super- 
visory Services,” William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago 

Thursday, July 18 


THE EVALUATION OF THE SOCIALIZING FUNCTIONS 
OF THE MODERN SCHOOL 

“The School as an Agency of Social Control and Direction,” Newton Ed- 
wards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Socializing Values of Extra-curriculum Activities,” Paul E. Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association 

“Possible Contributions of the Social Status to Training for Effective 
Community Life,” Henry J. Otto, Educational Consultant, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Friday, July 19 


FORMULATING A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF 
EVALUATION FOR A SCHOOL YEAR 


“For the General Improvement of Instructional Services,” Philip H. Falk, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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“For the Improvement of Non-instructional Services,” Ward G. Reeder, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 

“For the Improvement of School and Community Relations,” Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, University 
of Michigan 

Wuo’s WHO FOR JUNE 
The authors of articles WARREN C. SEYFERT, assistant professor 
in the current issue of education at Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. CATHERINE NUTTER- 

VILLE, psychologist and director of special education in the public 
schools at Butte, Montana. ALTON Z. BLoom, teacher of English 
and remedial reading at Butte High School, Butte, Montana. 
FREDERICK L. Ponp, principal of Meadville High School, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. L. A. PECHSTEIN, dean of Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. L. PascHat Monk, chairman of the Department 
of Public School Music at Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. CLARENCE E. BLuME, principal of Phil- 
lips Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. FRANCES SWINE- 
FORD, research assistant in the Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Kari J. HOLZINGER, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. 


The writers of reviews F.C. ROSECRANCE, professor of educa- 
in’ the current issue tion at Northwestern University. FRep- 

' ERICK S. BREED, associate professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. MATTHEW H. WILLING, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Wisconsin. Curis A. DE 
Youne, head of the Department of Education at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. Jackson R. SHARMAN, head of the 
Department of Physical and Health Education at the University of 
Alabama. Aucust Dvorak, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. B. Lamar Jounson, librarian and dean of in- 
struction at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. IRwin N. KNE- 
HANS, teacher of commercial subjects at Calumet High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. RoBert S. HILPERT, associate professor of art edu- 
cation at the University of California. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS OF ITS SCHOOLS 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


* 


I" THE modern school the endeavor is to make pupils-as-they-are 
the point of departure for all instruction. The same fundamental 
principle should be observed in the efforts to improve the relations of 
the school with the supporting community. No doubt the practice 
in the typical school is to inform the community about its activities, 
that is, to present the community with a variety of facts in one form 
or another about what goes on in the school. Oftentimes, however, 
the factual bombardment to which a community is subjected is based 
on little more than the hunches which school people have as to what 
information will prove interesting or instructive. Public-relations 
programs operated on this basis often prove disappointing to their 
directors—and for the very good reason that no account has been 
taken of the way the community feels. about its schools. In the last 


havior of the ‘people t toward the schools. To ascertain what the pub- 
lic knows about its schools is undoubtedly important, but it is far 
more important to discover how the people feel about the schools. 
Public opinion is the immediate point of contact between com- 
munity and school and hence deserves a position of prominence in 
the public-relations activities of every school. 

In the discussion which follows are reported the efforts of the 
school officers of three New England communities to inform them- 
selves about public opinion regarding their schools. General tech- 
niques for measuring public opinion have been notably improved 
within recent years, but efforts to apply these techniques to educa- 
tional affairs are relatively unknown. Hence the tools which were 
used in this investigation had to be developed for the purpose and 
are subject to the possibility of unreliability that exists under such 
circumstances. It must also be observed that the results reported 
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represent the opinions of only three specific communities. It would 
be unsafe to generalize these results to the point where they seem to 
represent the opinions of an entire region or of the country at large. 

This study was conducted during the academic year 1938-39 by 
the Cooperative Research Group in Secondary Education’ at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. The three communities in- 
vestigated, which for present purposes must remain unnamed, are in 
the metropolitan area of a major New England city, but they vary 
somewhat in the immediacy of their contacts with the city. The 


TABLE 1 


SIZE OF SAMPLE IN EACH OF THREE 
COMMUNITIES INVESTIGATED 


Total Number 
Community Adult in 
Population Sample 


8,650 393 
1,600 168 
1,500 163 


largest of the three is practically a part of the city, while the smallest 
is a country village. 

Experience has shown that evidence obtained from a small but 
selected sample can be as dependable as that secured from a sub- 
stantially larger random sample. In the present study use was made 
of selected samples, and the number in the sample of each com- 
munity is shown in Table 1. As will be noted from Table 2, the ef- 
fort to secure representative samples was not entirely successful in 


t The Cooperative Research Group in Secondary Education is made up each year of 
students concentrating in the field of secondary-school administration at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and of a limited number of school officers working in 
New England communities. The activities of the group are directed by Professors 
Francis T. Spaulding and Warren C. Seyfert. The group selects one problem, or at 
most two problems, to be studied in the schools represented in the group membership. 
The group as a whole develops appropriate materials and techniques. The actual labor 
of the research is carried, for the most part, by the students. All participate in the 
formulation of conclusions. Since it seems best not to identify the communities em- 
ployed in this investigation, it is impossible to identify the.members of the 1938-39 
group. However, it should be made clear that the study being reported was genuinely 
a co-operative undertaking and not the property of the present writer. 
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some few respects. The deviations were largely the consequence of 
the limited budget of time and money at the disposal of the in- 
vestigators. It was difficult, also, to obtain accurate measures from 
the communities themselves of the various characteristics of the 
total populations by which the nature of the samples was to be 
determined. 

TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF TOTAL POPULATION AND OF SAMPLE IN 
EACH OF THREE COMMUNITIES ON THE BASIS OF 
CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


PERCENTAGE IN PERCENTAGE IN PERCENTAGE IN 
Community A Community B Community C 


CHARACTERISTIC 
Total Total 
Popula- | Sample Popula- 
tion i tion 


* No estimates available. 


The sample is somewhat overweighted with what may be called 
“substantial citizens,”’ as is indicated by the percentages of married 
persons and of families with children. This bias of the sample is also 
shown by the large percentages recorded in the age group of 31-50 
and by the occupational distributions, although in the latter case the 
benefit of the doubt may be given the sample because of the difficulty 
that is always experienced in classifying an individual’s designation 
of his own job. However, even though the community samples are 
weighted in the ways indicated, it will be recognized that the groups 
which are somewhat over-represented tend, in general, to exercise 
the strongest public influence on school affairs. 
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The questionnaire by means of which opinions were ascertained 
and identifying data secured consisted of only twenty questions, but 
because of limitations of space it is not given here. The general na- 
ture of the questions used can be judged from the abbreviated forms 
given in Table 3. Although so brief a form obviously cannot cover 
everything about the schools on which the public has opinions, ex- 
perience has shown that excessively long inquiries often defeat their 
own ends. Dependable responses to a few items are more useful than 
less reliable answers to a more exhaustive form. The effort was made 
to design the questionnaire in such a way as to inquire about school 
matters in which it was known or believed that adults are interested 
and to phrase the questions in a nonprofessional vocabulary. Wher- 
ever possible, questions were stated in specific terms, for example, 
Questions 11 and 14, on the theory that it is safer for the research 
worker to generalize answers to specific inquiries than it is for him to 
interpret responses to very general questions. The wisdom of this 
procedure was borne out by the variation of the responses to such 
pairs of questions as 8 and 9g, 18 and 19. 

In order to secure the desired information, the school officers in 
the three communities studied obtained the co-operation of various 
local groups—church groups, service clubs, noon-hour groups at fac- 
tories, etc. —-which were willing to devote part of one of their meet- 
ings to the filling-out of questionnaires by members present. Forms 
secured in this fashion were then studied to determine their represen- 
tativeness. On the basis of this information a door-to-door canvass 
was conducted in an effort to restore the desired balance to the 
sample. In the polling of public opinion it is not customary to work 
with groups. However, in this particular case there were sufficient 
reasons for doing so. Of these, the saving of time made possible was 
the most important. In the opinion of the writer this procedure has 
not endangered the reliability of the responses. 

The percentage of “yes” responses made to each of the items in 
the questionnaire by the total sample in each of the three com- 
munities is shown in Table 3. One is impressed immediately by the 
variation in the responses within each of the communities. It will 
also be seen that the general pattern of the responses is much the 
same for all three towns. There are very few cases where majority 
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opinions are on different sides of the dividing line (the question of 
whether schools should use stricter methods of discipline providing 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF “‘YES’”’ RESPONSES TO EACH ITEM IN QUESTIONNAIRE 
IN EACH OF THREE COMMUNITIES 


Item 


. Are most high-school graduates— 
a) well prepared in fundamental skills? 
b) trained for jobs? 
c) courteous? 
d) informed on civic matters? 
e) informed on matters of health? 
f) interested in wholesome leisure activities? 
g) prepared for homemaking? 
h) interested in good government? 
honest? 
j) law-abiding? 
. Is school work too easy? 
. Should school enforce stricter discipline? 
. Are children regardful of property of others? 
. Are extra-curriculum activities worth while? 
. Should interscholastic athletics be abolished? 
. Should school give vocational training? 
. Should school help graduates to find jobs? 
. Should school help nongraduates to find jobs? 
. Should school provide physical examinations? 
. Should school provide medical services? 
. Should adult education be provided? 
. Are school costs excessive? 
. Are foreign languages less important than practical 


. Is ability grouping desirable? 

. Should less able pupils be promoted if they work con- 
scientiously? 

. Should pupils be encouraged to follow school’s vo- 

. Should teachers discuss local and state affairs in the 


. Should teachers discuss major controversial matters 
in the classroom? 

. Should the public be given more information about 
their schools? 


one of the few exceptions). However, as would be expected, the ma- 
jorities, when they agree on the side of a question to be favored, are 
not always of the same size, for example, in Question 9, which has to 
do with the school’s responsibility for placing nongraduates. 
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There is no need to discuss in detail all the conditions apparent 
from Table 3, but comments on certain points may be worth record- 
ing. In the first place, the residents of the three communities appear 
to approve in general of the activities of their schools even to the 
point of believing that the cost of operating the schools is not exces- 
sive. This last statement, of course, does not mean that they give 
of their funds gladly and unstintingly for the maintenance of the 
schools, but it does seem to mean that the belief is held that such 
money as is given to the schools is used well. Further, all but two of 
the sections of the first question, which can be said to cover in a 
general way the fundamental purposes of the schools, received a ma- 
jority of ‘“‘yes” answers in all three communities. The public seems 
to be somewhat more certain that young people are interested in 
maintaining good government than that they are possessed of the 
information with which to implement this interest. The elders in 
these communities are also pretty well convinced that high-school 
graduates are honest and law-abiding, but they are less certain that 
school children have proper respect for the rights and the property of 
others. If this situation had been observed in only a single com- 
munity, it might have been explained as an inconsistency, but the 
fact of its appearance in all three makes this explanation unlikely. 
The reason probably is related to the common belief that school 
children are predatory animals but that the process of maturing 
produces a change in point of view. It is not safe to hazard a guess 
of the public’s opinion concerning the contribution that the schools 
make to the change in point of view. 

Opinion in the three communities strongly supports the schools in 
certain matters where it is frequently thought that lay opinion dif- 
fers from the opinion of the teaching profession. The citizens of these 
towns indorse the discussion of local, national, and international 
affairs in the classroom. They support the general policy of ability 
grouping. They also believe that school work is not being made too 
easy these days. They are, however, somewhat disposed to favor the 
use of stricter disciplinary procedures, although, as has been pre- 
viously noted, the strength of this disposition varies among the 
towns. It seems safe to infer that public opinion supports the sec- 
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ondary schools in the effort to expand the “practical” branches of 
their programs. 

This last statement can be generalized: public opinion in these 
communities on the whole favors the extension of the schools’ work 
to include a variety of activities not associated with traditional 
schools. There is one exception to this trend which is of sufficient 
significance to deserve individual attention. Although in the three 
towns opinion overwhelmingly supports the schools’ giving “definite 
training for jobs to pupils who are not going on to college,” a ma- 
jority of the citizens are not convinced that the high schools should 
help graduates to find jobs, and there is practically no support for 
the idea that the schools should offer the same service to boys and 
girls who leave without graduating. Adults in these communities ap- 
parently are willing to have the schools go to considerable lengths to 
get young people ready for after-school years, but they are little 
concerned in having the schools take practical steps to help these 
young people make a successful transition into the life for which 
their schooling has been preparing them. For pupils who for one 
reason or another make the transition the “hard way’”—by dropping 
out—sympathy is almost entirely lacking. 

In spite of the fact that the work and the point of view of the 
schools with which the study was concerned are approved by the 
supporting public, the public has the feeling that it is itself inade- 
quately informed about what is going on in the schools. Of course 
some school people will argue, perhaps facetiously, that this lack of 
information is the explanation of the public’s approval of the schools, 
that to provide a community with all the information which it wishes 
about the schools encourages interference and provides ammunition 
for whatever opposition there may be. It seems more reasonable, 
however, to take the position that, if a community is systematically 
and adequately informed of the activities of its schools, the body of 
public opinion which supports the schools will be increased. Facts 
alone are not sufficient to secure lay approval; interpretation and 
argument are also necessary. However, without the regular presen- 
tation of complete factual material to a community, it is difficult to 
maintain strong and lasting support for the schools. 

The data employed were gathered in such form as to make it pos- 
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sible to analyze the opinions, not only of the complete samples, but 
also of certain subgroups within the population. In Table 4 the per- 
centages of “‘yes’”’ responses given by a number of these subgroups to 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF “YES”? RESPONSES IN COMMUNITY A DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING TO CERTAIN CATEGORIES 


OwneER- 
EmpPLoy- SHIP OF 

MENT STATUS} REAL 

EsTATE 


EDUCATION OF 


PARENTAL STATUS 


Ele- 
men- 


tary 
School 


Fe- | Em- 
male |ployed 


* For statement of questionnaire items, see Table 3. 


the various items on the inquiry form are reported for Community 
A. An inspection of the data shows that these groups have not 
reacted in precisely the same way in all three towns. For example, 
in Community A men and women in like proportions believe that 
sterner methods of discipline should be used in the schools; in Com- 


1 Similar analyses were made for the other two communities but are not given here 
because of space limitations. 
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munity B a larger percentage of men than of women favor greater 
strictness; in Community C the situation is the reverse. 

The existence of this variation is significant because jt is com- 
monly held that there are, without regard to the specific community, 
relatively fixed and easily identified group points of view toward 
schools: the taxpayer’s, the parent’s, the professional educator’s, 
and so on. The variation of group opinion from town to town, which 
has just been noted, and the absence of any large and systematic dif- 
ferences between comparable groups in any one community make it 
unsafe to label a particular opinion as characteristic of any one 
group. Name-calling appears to be no more appropriate a procedure 
in connection with attitudes toward school affairs than it is anywhere 
else in public life. An example may help to make this point clear. It 
is generally supposed that the taxpayer, as such, is a severe critic of 
the schools, especially in connection with the cost of the schools’ 
work. In spite of this supposition, more than 70 per cent of the 
owners of real estate in Community A, and in the other two towns, 
do not believe that the cost of maintaining their schools is excessive. 
To be sure, the non-taxpayers give still higher percentages; but the 
taxpayer’s attitude is the important consideration and, in effect, is 
not greatly different from that of the men and women who do not 
pay real-estate taxes. On other items which involve or may involve 
additional expenditures, the taxpayers seem somewhat less enthusi- 
astic in their approval than do the non-taxpayers, but in all cases the 
extent of the difference between the two groups is so small as to have 
little significance in comparison with the basic agreement of the ma- 
jorities in the two groups. In these three communities the ownership 
of real estate is not a specific conditioner of attitudes toward the 
schools. 

Since the shadings which characterize the opinions of the various 
subgroups are readily apparent from the data in Table 4, an analysis 
of them here is not necessary. However, there is one subgroup whose 
opinions ordinarily are not considered when public opinion toward 
the schools is being discussed; this group is made up of the people 
who are directly responsible for the work of the schools—the teachers 
themselves. Responses from a number of teachers were secured in 
each of the three communities, but an especially large representation 
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was obtained in Community A. For this reason attention here is 
centered on this one town. 

Teachers in general resent the frequent layman’s remark to the 
effect that the schools are not doing so good a job as they ought to be 
doing. Yet in Community A the teachers themselves appear to be 
far more critical of the schools’ products than is the community at 
large. Moreover, the teachers appear more anxious than other adults 
to use stricter disciplinary procedures and to set higher standards of 
accomplishment. 

Teachers frequently complain that they are anxious to extend and 
enrich the schools’ activities but that they are held back by the 
weight of the public opinion in opposition. In this particular com- 
munity, however, the teachers as a group are distinctly more con- 
servative in outlook than is the general public. The teachers are not 
in favor of the schools’ attempting to aid boys and girls in the finding 
of jobs. They do not strongly support the provision of such special 
services as the purchase of glasses for needy pupils. While as a group 
they favor practical over “cultural” studies if one or the other must 
be sacrificed, they are not as much given to this opinion as is the 
total population. About one teacher in four believes that the per- 
formance of the average child should be the standard to which all 
pupils should be held. If the writer may be privileged the liberty of 
making assumptions with respect to the desired responses to the 
various items in the questionnaire, it appears that in Community A 
an important job of educating the professional staff confronts the 
educational leaders of the schools. It is futile to attempt to develop 
intelligent community attitudes toward the schools and their activi- 
ties unless the persons who are directly responsible for the work of 
the schools are professionally aware of the responsibilities of a mod- 
ern school. 

In the attitude that it has taken toward its clientele, the public 
school has been unique among agencies, commercial and social, 
which serve the public. For many years school workers have been 
inclined to believe that opinions expressed by the community with 
regard to the schools were malicious in intent, or at least a manifesta- 
tion of a human desire to interfere with other people’s business. 
Acting on such prejudicial premises, educators have shown slight dis- 
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position to ascertain the true nature of existing opinions and the 
facts or fancies from which these opinions derive. The events of the 
past few years have forced school workers to take a much more re- 
spectful attitude toward community opinion than they formerly 
held and to make strenuous efforts to ‘‘re-educate” this opinion, but 
it is readily observed that these hastily constructed programs for 
popularizing the schools have not been uniformly successful. The 
reasons for this lack of success are many, but certainly a primary 
reason has been the failure to obtain a dependable estimate of the 
characteristics of the opinions which are to be re-educated. Public 
opinion today has comparatively few means by which it may be- 
come articulate, and for this reason it is frequently misjudged. 
School people themselves must, therefore, accept responsibility for 
sounding community attitudes toward the schools; and, if public 
opinion is to be taken into account in the development of the public- 
relations program of any school or school system, it must be local 
public opinion which is made the point of departure. Average public 
opinion is no safer a guide for practice than is the achievement of the 
mythical average pupil. 

Public opinion often is a handicap in the path of educational 
progress, but there are also many occasions when, far from being the 
villain in the piece, public opinion is only the misunderstood prob- 
lem child that is made to bear a large share of the blame for the 
disorderliness in the educational household. The disciplining of this 
problem child has tended to take the form of exhortation and intra- 
family complaining. Experience indicates that educators would do 
well to revise their public-relations plans so as to take account of that 
fundamental concept, knowledge of the whole child. 
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philosophy of education in a democratic community empha- 
sizes the right and the privilege of all the children of all the 
people to obtain the maximum service from the schools in order 
that the children may be prepared to live useful and self-satisfying 
lives. Such a philosophy recognizes that a boy with an intelligence 
quotient of go and a reading-grade equivalent of 7.5 has a place in 
the high school but that the high school cannot make him read social 
science and English if the materials are written in the vocabulary of 
the college professor and involve the interpretation of abstractions 
beyond the pupil’s capabilities to comprehend. Nevertheless, social 
science and English are vital subjects for the development of char- 
acter and citizenship. If the objective of the high school is to give 
every pupil opportunity to develop to his full potentiality in char- 
acter and citizenship as a result of his experiences in these and other 
so-called ‘‘academic subjects,”’ then whatever modifications are nec- 
essary in the courses offered should be made so that the pupil with 
an intelligence quotient of 90 and a reading grade of 7.5 will have an 
opportunity gauged to his capacities. 
The program described in this article was undertaken to deter- 
mine what effect remedial instruction would have on pupils who 
are handicapped by defective reading abilities. 


DISCLOSURES OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 
In September, 1938, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 
and the New Stanford Reading Test, Form V, were administered 
to the 373 pupils entering Grade IX B in the Butte High School. 
The purpose of this survey was (1) to determine to what extent these 
428 
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pupils were retarded in reading achievement; (2) to determine to 
what extent reading retardation was the result of mental retarda- 
tion; and (3) to plan a remedial-reading program based on the as- 
sumption that a large amount of failure in Grade IX B is due to the 
inability of the pupils to read intelligently the materials assigned 
them in English, history, social science, physical geography, home 
economics, algebra—indeed in all the subject-matter curriculum. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO GRADE 
SCORE ON NEW STANFORD READING 
TEST, OF NINTH-GRADE PUPILS BELOW 
GRADE IN READING ABILITY 


Percentage 
of Pupils 
Tested (373) 


Number of 


Reading Grade Pupils 


54 
8.0 and below 75 


Total below 9.0} 129 


Total 8.0 and 


The results of the testing program are shown in Table 1. The 
median intelligence quotient for all pupils was 100, and the median 
reading grade was 9.7. 

By the time the results of the survey had been tabulated and com- 
piled, the pupils had been in their classes six weeks—a period of 
time which was considered long enough to enable their teachers to 
give them marks in their various subjects. Butte High School uses 
a five-point scale for marking: “1” for excellent, “2” for superior, 
“3” for good, “4” for poor but passing, and “‘5” for failing. The 
marks obtained from all his teachers were thrown together, and a 
“composite mark” was given each pupil. 

Records of selected cases which aided the investigators in deter- 
mining which pupils were to be included in the remedial-reading 
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program are shown in Table 2. While Pupils 1-4 were doing un- 
satisfactory school work, as shown by their composite marks, their 


TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF READING SURVEY FOR SELECTED NINTH-GRADE PUPILS 


CoMPosITE 
CHRONOLOGI- a READING 
cAL AGE GRADE 
QuoTIENT WEEKS oF 
ScHOOL 


INTELLI- 


Not Reading Problems 


108 15- 6 
110 16- 3 
* 109 I5-11 
108 I5- 0 


Slow-learning but Successful 


I5-I1 
I5- 0 
I5-I1 
I5- 0 


“Getting By”’ 


13- 8 113 13-11 
14- 3 I 117 14-10 


Pupils with High Intelligence Quotients but Low Reading Grades 


15— 6 16- 8 108 13- 9 
14-0 16- 2 13- 7 
13- 2 I5- 2 13-7 
14-0 15- 4 13-9 
14- 6 16-10 116 13- 3 
14- § 121 13- 9 
I5-11 108 13- 9 


reading grades showed that the responsibility for their failure could 
not be placed on lack of reading ability. Pupils 5-8 present the 
opposite side of the problem. They belonged to the intelligence- 
quotient group which is usually designated as slow-learning, but they 
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14-11 16- I 9.5 5 

13-11 15- 3 10.0 4- 
14- 8 16-0 10.0 4- 
5 16- 8 9.0 4- 
16- 3 14-0 86 10.0 
16- 4 I3- 2 81 10.0 4 
18-0 13-0 72 9.0 3- 
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8.9 4- 
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were doing passing work. One of the factors in their success un- 
doubtedly was their ability to read; in each case the “7 age 
exceeded the mental age. 

Pupils 9 and 10, whose mental abilities were me or better, 
were only “getting by.” The discrepancy of more than a year be- 
tween the reading age and the mental age may have been the reason 
for their unsatisfactory work. Such groups furnish a fertile field for 
the application of remedial-reading techniques. The records of Pu- 
pils 11-17 show that a high intelligence quotient does not insure 
success in school. The extreme case is the girl with an intelligence 
quotient of 121, a mental age of 17-5, and a reading age of 13-9, a 
discrepancy of three years and eight months between her mental 
age and her reading age. It is not strange that she was failing in all 
her ninth-grade subjects. 


THE PLAN OF REMEDIATION 


Seventy-five pupils whose reading grades were 8.0 or below were 
segregated into classes of approximately fifteen members each at 
the beginning of the second quarter. They were transferred from 
their English classes and were still enrolled in classes designated 
as English 1a. The difference in the teaching in these groups was 
based on the pupils’ inability to read up to their potential levels. 

Because of the difficulty of changing the complete programs of 
the pupils in the middle of the semester, no effort was made to 
organize these groups on the basis of their abilities. In the case of 
the pupils whose inability to read the materials of the regular Eng- 
lish curriculum resulted from low mental ability, it was recognized 
that the problem called not for a remedial-reading program but 
rather for a modified curriculum. Such a curriculum should be based 
specifically on the vocational and social needs of these pupils rather 
than on the objective of meeting college-entrance requirements. 
While the pupils of this group were scattered indiscriminately 
throughout the five remedial-reading groups during the first semes- 
ter, the groups were kept small enough so that a large amount of 
individual instruction could be given. In the following semester a 
different plan was made for this group. 

The first quarter of the year 1938-39 was used in studying and 
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organizing the classes. During the second quarter an attempt was 
made to bring the reading age of every pupil up to his mental age 
or, in the case of a pupil with high intelligence quotient, up to his 
grade placement. For instance, the girl with an intelligence quotient 
of 121 had a mental age of 17-5, a grade placement of 9.3, and a 
reading age of 13-9 (that is, a reading grade of 7.9). A diagnostic 
procedure was outlined for her, and through the use of the Gates 
Silent Reading Tests and the Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
the phases of her reading that were causing her reading retardation 
were discovered. Measures were taken to correct her bad practices 
and to develop such techniques and skills as would enable her to 
read intelligently in any subject in which she might subsequently 
be enrolled. 

She began with reading materials which she was able to read 
fluently and rapidly but which were interesting to her. Her approxi- 
mate reading ability was known, and care was taken that the read- 
ing materials were never beyond her reading-grade level. Such 
stories as are found in B. R. Buckingham’s series ‘“The Children’s 
Bookshelf” (Ginn and Company) and in the “Thorndike Library,” 
Second Series (D. Appleton—Century Company), were recommended 
to her for rapid informal reading. This type of material was se- 
lected in order that the pupil might have the opportunity to choose 
what she wished to read, the sole limitation being the controls in 
vocabulary and content imposed by the editors of the series. 

The diagnostic features of the Gates tests were explained to her, 
and she was shown that according to her test she was unable to get 
the general thought of a paragraph or to follow directions. She was 
then given drill in these specific skills. Vocabulary-building in- 
cluded, besides the intelligent use of the modern dictionaries scaled 
to elementary-school levels, the interpretation of various shades of 
meaning; the appreciation of descriptive sentences, paragraphs, and 
bits of poetry; and practice in improving statements through a bet- 
ter choice of words. She listened for colorful descriptive words used 
by others in conversation, over the radio, and on the street. 

The Pressey and the Gates tests were used at regular intervals 
during the second quarter (November to January, 1938-39) to de- 
termine for both the teacher and the pupil her periodical status in 
the various reading skills. If she made a definite gain in vocabulary 
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but her ability to “predict the outcome of given events” had not 
improved, more emphasis was given to this phase of her reading, 
with specific directions and follow-up. Riddles were used for this 
particular part of the work. If the pupil showed that she was unable 
“to note details” in reading, it was ascertained whether she noted 
details in experiences other than reading. She was asked the color 
of her friend’s eyes or the number of pupils in the row in which she 
sat in her previous class. A picture was presented momentarily, and 
she was asked to describe it in detail. 

By the end of the semester this particular pupil was able to bring 
her reading age up to that expected for her grade placement, that 
is, from 13-9 to 15-5. Specific motivated drill, coupled with her 
better-than-normal intelligence, was undoubtedly the major reason 
for this improvement. 

The problem throughout was to eliminate reading disability as a 
factor in the failure of these ninth-grade pupils, not only during the 
current year, but also during their future three years in high school 
and after high school. No effort was made to inject a “cure-all” 
into their ninth-grade programs. No assurance was given to the 
pupils or to their teachers that they would forever afterward succeed 
because of this opportunity. No blame was charged to their ele- 
mentary-school teachers, for it was recognized that, in a group of 
373 pupils, the number discovered who had so-called “reading dis- 
abilities’ was not excessive. The median reading grade for this 
group was expected to be 9.0, but the actual median was 9.7. The 
experimenters wished to offer pupils who needed remedial-reading 
instruction, materials for the improvement of their reading skills 
in an attempt to assist in doing a better job of educational guidance. 

The 75 pupils with reading ages of 8.0 or below were chosen for the 
special work. At the end of the first nine weeks a total of 184 failing 
and unsatisfactory marks among these 75 pupils showed that some 
adjustments were necessary. These pupils, as has been explained, 
were shifted from their regular English classes with a minimum of 
confusion and were re-registered in English 1a. The reason for the 
shift was explained to them, and they seemed much interested. The 
first diagnostic step in their new program was the administration 
of the Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests for Grades III to IX. 

After the tests were scored and the results tabulated, the pupils 
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analyzed both the material composing the tests and their scores. 
Next, a week was spent discussing the four most common kinds of 
reading needed in high school: (1) reading for the general thought, 
(2) reading for specific facts, (3) reading for series of related events, 
and (4) reading to follow directions. 

Talks were given on better work habits and study aids. Simple 
study outlines were written. Steps were listed for locating textbook 
materials quickly and effectively. Textbook study devices, such as 
prefaces, tables of contents, chapter and paragraph headings, intro- 
ductions, and indexes were studied. 

The Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, B, C, and D, Forms 1 
and 2, were then administered. These tests were used to discover 
specific reading disabilities. Type A tests for “Reading To Appre- 
ciate General Significance,” Type B tests for “Reading To Predict 
the Outcome of Given Events,” Type C tests for “Reading To 
Understand Precise Directions,” and Type D tests for “Reading To 
Note Details.” Since all the tests in the Gates series are timed tests, 
both speed of reading and comprehension were tested. The pupils 
analyzed the material of the tests and corrected their mistakes. 

The book Roads to Reading' was used for remedial-reading exer- 
cises. The book contains forty-four exercises. Each is interestingly 
written and is accompanied by an exceptionally fine illustration. 
All words used in the exercises were easily within the vocabulary 
range of the readers in this class. A set of questions at the end of 
each exercise tests the reading comprehension of the pupil. He is 
timed on each lesson and is encouraged to increase his speed on each 
succeeding exercise. Three weeks were spent working with this book. 
The pupils spent a week on the textbooks of their regular subjects; 
they timed themselves on the reading of short excerpts and an- 
swered questions on the material read. 

A retest on the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Form 2, was then 
given. Now pupils could compare the results of the first test with 
the second test and note improvement. The pupils kept their own 
scores on all tests and reading exercises and charted their own prog- 
ress and improvement. 


t Reba G. Mack, William A. McCall, and John C. Almack, Roads to Reading. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
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RESULTS OF THE RETEST 

At the end of the first semester the New Stanford Reading Test, 
Form W, was administered as a final check. When the results were 
tabulated, a complete picture of progress for the quarter was avail- 
able. Twenty-six pupils who showed marked advancement in read- 
ing ability, that is, who had brought their reading grade up to, or 
above, 9.0 were shifted into regular English classes at the beginning 
of the second semester. Those who had not improved so markedly 
were to continue the second semester in the classes in English 2a 


TABLE 3 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEN TYPICAL PUPILS IN REMEDIAL-READING CLASSES 


READING AGE READING GRADE 


First Second 
Test Test 


14- 5 13- 9 16-0 
14- 9 13-11 15-6 
16- 4 II- I 13-3 
I5- 1 13- 7 15-8 
14- 3 13-7 15-9 
14-0 13-7 14-8 
17-1 II-I0 12-4 
5 12-10 15-6 
14- 6 13- 3 16-2 
13-10 12- 6 13- 7 15-4 
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for further remedial-reading work. No pupil was required to repeat 
English 1a, and no pupil lost any credits because of having been 
enrolled in the remedial classes. 

Of the seventy-four who participated in the remedial-reading 
classes during the entire period, fifty-eight, in the space of nine 
weeks, made advancements in their reading grades ranging from 
two months to three years. Typical records of pupils making prog- 
ress are given in Table 3. 

The amount of improvement in terms of its effect on the achieve- 
ment in classes other than English is indicated by a comparison of 
the number of failing marks received by the seventy-four remedial 
pupils at the end of the first quarter, when they had not yet re- 
ceived any help in reading, and the number received at the end of 
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the second quarter, when the pupils had received nine weeks of 
intensive remedial instruction in reading. The seventy-four pupils 
in the class received ninety-four failing marks at the end of the 
first quarter compared with fifty-seven at the end of the second 
quarter—a decrease of thirty-seven. Forty per cent of the pupils 
improved their marks. 

It should not be assumed that the remedial-reading program was 
entirely responsible for this improvement. Other factors, such as 
more serious effort, better orientation, individual attention by the 
subject teacher, also exerted an influence. However, it is fair to 
assume that improved reading assisted these other conditions to 
make the difference between “passing” and “failing” marks. 


SUMMARY 
As a result of this study of pupils who, upon entrance into high 
school, failed to achieve a reading grade of 9.0, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: (1) In the high-school courses in English, 
social sciences, general science, and mathematics, there is definite 
need for curriculum adjustments which will provide courses suitable 
to the needs and the abilities of pupils with reading difficulties. (2) 
Part of the motivation in the remedial-reading program as it was 
carried on was supplied by having the pupils analyze the materials 
read and measure their own growth through the use of objective 
materials. (3) The techniques used in the remedial-reading program 
are transferable to other subjects. (4) There is a definite need for 
the revision of high-school textbooks from the standpoint of vocabu- 
lary and of content. Techniques for vocabulary development should 
be provided in every subject, and in all subjects an effort should 
be made to develop reading materials in which technical terms are 
simplified and amplified to as great an extent as possible. (5) The 
pupils in the remedial-reading classes were, in the vast majority of 
cases, kept from becoming disciplinary problems because they were 
busily engaged in tasks that were commensurate with their abilities. 
(6) As an educational-guidance technique, the methods used in this 
experiment have provided a large amount of objective and subjective 
data that will be of value in assisting these pupils throughout their 
high-school lives. 
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INFLUENCE OF READING ABILITIES ON SCHOOL 
SUCCESS IN GRADE Ix 


FREDERICK L. POND 
Meadville High School, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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| gees in efficient methods of study is placing increased em- 
phasis on skills in the mechanics of silent reading. The relations 
revealed between success in various subject fields and reading abili- 
ties have aroused and sharpened interest in measures for improving 
the program of diagnostic testing and remedial teaching. At the 
same time the busy pedagogue is urged to stress the functions of 
individual guidance and adjustment. A demand is created for the 
determination of patterns of revealed ability from which predictions 
of school achievement may be ventured. 

The large proportion of study which consists in efficient reading 
abilities should be reflected in school success. Yet school success is 
also conditioned by the factor of general intelligence. One may spec- 
ulate, therefore, on the relative contributions of reading abilities 
and intelligence, as commonly measured, in determining achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, since reading ability consists of several inter- 
related factors, including speed, comprehension, quality and quan- 
tity of reading experiences, and knowledge of vocabulary, the rela- 
tive importance of each variable in contributing to scholastic suc- 
cess should be a matter of interest and concern. Standardized instru- 
ments are in common use for the measurement of each of these 
abilities, and procedures are available for the handling of the data 
so that each may be weighted to the degree to which individually 
it contributes to the whole. The regression weights should reveal 
the relative merits of the several variables for individual prognosis, 
guidance, and curriculum adjustment. 


EARLIER STUDIES 


Many studies have dealt with the correlations existing between 
high-school records and academic success in college. The bulk of 
437 
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these correlations range from .30 to about .70, with the average 
about .55 (6). When intelligence-test scores are combined with the 
high-school record, a multiple correlation of .689 has been found 
(15). Schmitz (13) reports that success in college honor points in 
the first semester correlates with various other measures as follows: 
high-school marks, .644; American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, .583; spelling, .419; and Iowa Silent Reading Test, .573. In 
the high-school area Adkins (1), by using a battery of three intelli- 
gence tests, obtained a multiple-correlation coefficient of .76 in pre- 
dicting scholastic success in Grade IX. Clarson (4) reports mean 
correlations with reading ability (as measured by the Thorndike- 
McCall Silent Reading Scale) ranging from .352 for English marks, 
through .285 for the social studies, .281 for mathematics, .225 for 
science, .224 for commercial studies, .191 for music, and .144 for 
foreign languages, to .137 for vocational work. The elimination of the 
factor of intelligence materially reduced these correlations. 

Blair (2) found correlations ranging from .21 to .61 between scores 
on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and nine reading 
tests in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Similarly Dickinson (5) found 
a correlation of .649 between scores on the Pressey Mental Survey 
Scale and the Thorndike-McCall Silent Reading Scale in Grades 
VIII, IX, and X. Ruch and Stoddard (12: 221) report correlations 
between intelligence-test scores and pooled high-school marks rang- 
ing from .59 for the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form 
A, to .41 for the Army Alpha scale. Bond states that “the greater 
the reading comprehension, the better are the chances for scholastic 
achievement in ninth-grade school work. This seems to be true re- 
gardless of intelligence ratings” (3:42). Finck (7) reports that in 
the pooled subjects of curriculum content an experimental group 
given a half-hour of daily reading drill attained an average gain 1.86 
times the gain of the control group. 

Since, in the absence of reliable prognostic tests, intelligence-test 
scores rather than reading scores frequently form the basis for guid- 
ance and ability groupings (12: 42), the investigations mentioned 
above invite speculation concerning the relative weight of each of 
the variables in conditioning school achievement, how much of 
achievement is predictable from commonly used intelligence and 
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reading scores, and how much there remains which must be attrib- 
uted to less tangible factors of motivation. 


PROCEDURE OF PRESENT STUDY 


Measurements of 219 ninth-grade pupils were secured on each 
of the factors under consideration. For the measurement of intelli- 
gence, the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability, Inter- 
mediate Examination, Form A, were used. Reading ability was re- 
corded by the scores on rate and comprehension secured at the start 
of the semester on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary Form 
B. Reading experiences were measured by an inventory of reading 
experiences (11), constructed by the writer, with qualitative and 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND READING 
ABILITIES WITH AVERAGE SEMESTER MARK 
OF 219 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS 
Factor Correlation 

Intelligence quotient 
Reading rate 
Reading comprehension 
Quality and quantity of reading experiences 
Word knowledge 


quantitative reliabilities of .g2 and .g1, respectively. Vocabulary 
scores were secured on the Survey Test of Vocabulary, Form Z, pre- 
pared by the Psychological Institute. The school average for the 
first semester of Grade [X was used as the criterion of school success. 
The reliability of teachers’ marks has been found to be low, but the 
average mark is the instrument universally used as the measure of 
school success and promotion. The unreliability of the marks is 
lessened in the average (14). 

The correlation of each variable with the semester records of 
school achievement is shown in Table 1. These zero-order correla- 
tions, however, do not describe the whole situation. The correlation 
of each part with the whole is shown, but no allowance is made 
for the intercorrelations of the various factors with one another. 
The Doolittle method (10: 201) was used to compute beta regres- 
sion coefficients for each variable. Hence it was necessary to calcu- 
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late the intercorrelations of the variables with one another. These 
are shown in Table 2. 

These zero-order correlations and the intercorrelations, by the 
partial-regression technique (10: 203), produced the weights indi- 
cated in Table 3. It is noted that the partial-regression coefficients 
are lower than the original zero-order correlations. Intelligence 
quotient, which correlates .5491 with school success, has a regression 
coefficient of .1627. Each of the other zero-order correlations has 
been reduced—in the case of reading rate to a negative value. Vo- 
cabulary and intelligence suffered marked decreases, while reading 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF AVERAGE SEMESTER MARK, INTELLIGENCE QUO- 
TIENT, READING RATE, READING COMPREHENSION, QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY OF READING EXPERIENCES, AND WORD KNOWLEDGE 


Reading 
Compre- 
hension 


Reading Word 
Experiences | Knowledge 


Intelligence 
Quotient 


Average semester mark... 3835 
Intelligence quotient .4570 
Reading rate ; 
Reading comprehension. . 
Quality and quantity of 

reading experiences... . . 1626 


comprehension, though lessened, retains its leading position. These 
partial-regression coefficients represent the amount of correlation 
which is left between school success and each of the variables after 
the overlapping influence of each on the others has been removed. 

The partial-regression coefficients are valuable from the point of 
view of school emphasis in curriculum construction and remedial 
reading. They are interesting statistically from the angle of pre- 
diction. If a teacher knows a pupil’s abilities in each of the five 
variables and can combine them by multiplying their measures, in 
terms of standard scores, by their respective regression coefficients, 
he will have a prediction of the pupil’s school success. 

The value of the weights as a predicting instrument was checked 
by multiple correlation (10: 207), the highest correlation which can 
be expected between the five-place team of abilities on the one hand 
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and school success on the other. The multiple-correlation coefficient 
is .6532. In other words, about 35 per cent of the elements which 
contributed to the school success of these pupils were not included 
in intelligence quotient, reading rate, reading comprehension, qual- 
ity and quantity of reading experiences, or in word knowledge, as 
measured by the tests which were used (8: 190). One may speculate 
on the composition of these unknown factors, consisting perhaps in 
home influence, motivation, health, or persistence. 


TABLE 3 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS AND ZERO-ORDER CORRE- 
LATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE AND READING ABILI- 
TIES IN CONDITIONING SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
219 NINTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Correlation 
with 
Average 
Semester 
Mark 


Regression 


Factor Coefficients 


Intelligence quotient . 1627 .5491 
Reading rate — .0456 . 3029 
Reading comprehension .4850 .6318 
Quality and quantity of reading 

experiences .0266 .1879 
Word knowledge . 1038 


While the multiple-correlation coefficient between the team of 
variables and school success (.6532) seems not to be highly signifi- 
cant for individual ranking on a predictive basis, it provides a 
standard error of estimate of but 3.98. In other words, in two- 
thirds of the cases the predicted scores will lie within + 3.98 of the 
actual scores. Since, in a five-point marking scale, the range of a 
single mark (A, B, C, D, or F) is from 5 to 10 percentage points, it 
will be seen that, in most of the cases, predicted letter marks and 
earned letter marks will be equivalent. As a test of this value, in the 
year following the determination of the regression coefficients, the 
same test results being available for a similar class, the regression 
formula was set up, and school averages were predicted for one 
hundred ninth-grade pupils. 
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Using the regression equation (10: 199), 


Xo = (.x627 .0456 + .4850 + .0266 + .1038 =). K 
Or 02 03 Os 


where x, is the predicted school average and 2;, #2, *;, X,, and %; are 
the test scores on the five criteria. K (calculated for all the averages) 
is obtained from the following: 


K =a (.x627 + .4850 + .0266 = + .1038 
Or 02 03 Os 
— 88.16 = — 55.28 
= 5.26 ( 162 ~ .. 6 = + .4 » ae + .0266 =. 
7 9.61 7.22 ° 34.15 10.76 
+ .1038 + 55.28. 


For several individuals: 


Actual 


Averages Predicted Averages 


88 135 
79 5.26 (1607 0456 + .4850 24.35 


+ .0266 -1038 3 + 55.28 = 81 


86 5.26 (. 1627 —= — 


A comparison between the 100 predicted semester averages and 
the earned averages of the same individuals revealed that 84 per 
cent of the predictions were within 5 per cent of the actual semester 
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| + .0266 10.76 + .1038 a) + 55.28 = 88 
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86 5.26 (.1627 .0456 7.29 + .4850 
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+ .0266 10.76 + .1038 + 55.28 = 83 
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averages, while 98 per cent were within 10 per cent of the actual 
averages. 

The mean of the 100 earned averages was 82.18 (with a standard 
deviation of 5.26), while the mean of the predicted averages was 
82.16 (with a standard deviation of 3.06). Since the difference is well 
within the standard error of estimate for the mean of 100 cases 
(.398), there is no “shrinkage” in the application of the regression 
equation to the new population (9). 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. A regression equation, weighting variables obtained from com- 
monly used tests of general intelligence and reading skills, is pre- 
sented for the prediction of ninth-grade scholastic achievement in 
terms of the general school average for the first semester. 

2. The relative regression weights of the variables (intelligence 
quotient, .1627; reading rate, —.o456; reading comprehension, 
.4850; reading experiences, .0266; and vocabulary, .1038) are indica- 
tive of their respective contributions to scholastic achievement in 
the first semester of Grade IX. 

3. The multiple-correlation coefficient (.6532) obtained from the 
pooling of the variables, while too low for the prediction of ranks, 
is large enough significantly to predict group placement. 

4. Ability grouping, based merely on intelligence-test scores, can- 
not present a pattern of uniformity when skill in reading compre- 
hension remains unknown. 

5. The quality and the quantity of reading experiences do not 
contribute materially to success in school courses as at present or- 
ganized. 

6. The necessity for the development of good reading abilities 
on the part of all pupils is emphasized. 
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MUSICAL APTITUDE IN RELATION TO A HIGH- 
SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cincinnati 


L. PASCHAL MONK 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 


* 


TS concept that musical aptitude or talent is subject to scien- 
tific measurement is a comparatively recent development in the 
field of psychology. The devices for such measurement have been 
inadequate and subject to valid criticism, yet they have been used 
with practical success’ and are being accepted by music educators as 
instruments of value. However, few high-school programs in music 
have been planned from the standpoint of providing adequately for 
the musical aptitude of all pupils in the school. The present research 
attempts to contribute concrete evidence to this problem. 


THE PROBLEM 


One of the aims of modern education is to help the pupil to de- 
velop emotional stability, desirable attitudes, and worthy ideals. In 
other words, the purpose is to teach pupils to feel, as well as to know 
and to do. Music can be a powerful force in the fulfilment of this 
aim. 

In the research herein reported, an attempt was made to evaluate 
the music program of a typical urban high school in terms of its 
contribution to the development of pupils who show evidence of 
possessing musical talent in a marked degree. Specifically it focuses 
attention on (1) the number of pupils in a high school who possess 
better-than-average musical aptitude, (2) how well the talent indi- 
cated is nurtured by the school in special musical endeavors, (3) pos- 
sible reasons for the music department’s failure to reach certain 


t William S. Larson, “Practical Experience with Music Tests,’’ Music Educators 
Journal, XXIV (March, 1938), 31, 68, 70-73. 
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talented pupils, and (4) suggested changes which might help the 
music department to provide better for demonstrated aptitude in 
pupils. 

In this discussion “musical aptitude” is defined as a psychophysi- 
cal phenomenon, possessed in varying degrees by every normal per- 
son, which makes it possible for that person to respond actively (in 
production) or passively (in reception) to a musical stimulus, the 
response to be in proportion to the degree of talent possessed by the 
individual. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Research on the problem followed the normative-survey proce- 
dure. The Kwalwasser-Dykema (K-D) Music Tests were adminis- 
tered to all Seniors in two large city high schools, hereafter known as 
“West High School” and ‘‘East High School.” The test results indi- 
cated a number of pupils who showed definite musical aptitude. A 
questionnaire was later circulated among these Senior pupils for the 
purpose of learning something of the musical activities that the 
schools had provided them and also for the purpose of obtaining 
certain other data. 

The high schools used were representative institutions in the same 
city. There were 295 Seniors at West High School and 538 at East 
High School, a total of 833 cases. Pupils in Grade XII had had the 
opportunity to participate in the music program during their high- 
school lives, and in the present study it was assumed that what they 
had done musically was typical of what all high-school pupils were 
doing. 

A convenient mean score of 70 for eight items of the K-D tests was 
taken as the basis for selecting pupils assumed to have more than the 
usual amount of musical ability. These were not the only pupils who 
should have worked in music, but they were considered talented 
enough to have received attention from the music department and 
its offerings. The 474 pupils who were thus selected were used to 
supply the data for this report, although all the Seniors took the 
tests and filled out the questionnaire. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 


In the following tables data are shown from each of the schools, 
as well as combined figures. The slight differences revealed in re- 
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sults from the two schools cannot indicate any marked superiority in 
either school and are explainable in terms of extraneous influences. 

Distributions of the scores of the 833 Senior pupils who took the 
K-D tests in the two schools are shown in Table 1. Of the total, 474 
pupils (56.9 per cent) had mean scores above 70, and 359 pupils 
(43.1 per cent) had mean scores below that figure. For the remainder 
of this discussion the term “‘talented”’ will refer to the pupils whose 
mean scores were above 70. The term is strictly one of convenience. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES EARNED BY 833 SENIORS IN TWO HIGH SCHOOLS 
ON EIGHT ITEMS OF KWALWASSER-DYKEMA MUSIC TESTS 


West ScHoor East ScHooL Bots 


Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


go and above....... 6.7 : 3.6 
12.9 9-4 
12.9 12.7 
18.3 : 16.2 
15.6 15.0 
33-6 43.1 


100.0 100.0 
Number of | tal- 
ented pupils*. . 66.4 ‘ 56.9 


* Pupils with scores above 70. 


The questionnaires revealed that 77 pupils in West High School 
and 150 in East High School, or a total of 227 of the talented pupils 
(47.9 per cent), participated in no musical activity in high school 
except a required weekly choral class. Further, an average of 38 ad- 
ditional pupils had not participated during at least one of their years 
in high school in any musical activity except the required class. This 
result was caused by the fact that some pupils participated in an 
activity one year and dropped out in another. 

The types of musical activities engaged in by the talented pupils 
in each of the four years that they were in school are shown in 
Table 2. Significant in these figures is the fact that there was a no- 
ticeable decrease in the number of pupils participating in instru- 
mental music as the classes reached the Senior year and a corre- 
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TABLE 2 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN DURING HIGH-SCHOOL CAREERS BY 
119 TALENTED SENIORS IN WEST HIGH SCHOOL AND 
128 IN EAST HIGH SCHOOL 


Pupits Par- 
TICIPATING IN 
Grave IX 


Pupits Par- 
TICIPATING IN 
GRADE X 


Purits Par- 
TICIPATING IN 
Grave XI 


Puptts Par- 
TICIPATING IN 
Grape XII 


AcTIVITY 


Per -| Per 
Cent Cent 


Per Num- 
Cent ber 


Num- Per Num- 
ber Cent ber 


Band: 
West High School 15 
East High School II 


26 


Orchestra: 
West High School 17 
East High School 15 


32 


Special class (harmony, 
theory, music apprecia- 
tion): 

West High School 
East High School 


Special chorus (glee club, 
cheral club, cappella 
chorus): 

West High School 
East High School 


Special instrumental or vo- 
cal ensemble: 
West High School 
East High School 


Opera, operetta, or musical! 
show: 
West High School 
East High School 


Ls 12.6] 12 | 10.1] 10 8.4 9 7.6 
8.6] 11 8.6 7 5-5 9 7.0 
9.3 17 6.9} 18 7.3 
14.3 | 18 | 15.1 9 7.6] 10 8.4 
11.7 | 12 9.4 8 | 6.3 9 | 7.0 
73:0] 30 | 52.2 17 6.9] 19 7.9 
fg 4 3.4 9 7.6 13 10.9 16 | 13.4 
i 6 4-7 12 9.4 tt 8.6] 12 9.4 
4.0] 21 8.5] 24 9-7} 28 | 12.3 
a 37 | 28.9] 52 | 40.6] 44 | 34.4] 49 | 38.3 
BOE FS | 92.6] [96.8] go | 96.4) | 42.2 
a 
i” 18 15.1 26 | 21.8 29 | 24.41 33 | 27.7 
oll 19 14.8 23 18.0 23 18.0] 34 | 26.6 
be 42 | 35.3] 46 | 38.7] 37 | 31-1] 69 | 58.0 
24 | 18.8| 29 | 22.71 33 | 25-8] 42 | 32.0 
75 | 30.4] 7o | 28.3] | 44.5 
4 
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sponding increase in participation in vocal activities. A relatively 
small number of pupils engaged in instrumental activities. 

The reasons for nonparticipation in the schools’ musio programs 
are important. These data appear in Table 3. Particular attention 
is called to the first three reasons listed. A satisfactory music pro- 
gram should include provisions for encouraging talented individuals 
and should also provide adequate rehearsal opportunities for inter- 


TABLE 3 


REASONS FOR NOT PARTICIPATING IN MUSICAL ACTIVITIES INDICATED BY 
130 TALENTED SENIORS IN WEST HIGH SCHOOL AND 
222 IN EAST HIGH SCHOOL* 


WEsT Purits 1n East In 
ScHoot ScHooL Boru 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Did not have time 40 30.8 78 35-1 118 
Not interested 19 14.6 71 32.0 go 
Was never invited or en- 
couraged by the music 
department 36 27.7 15 6.7 51 
Could not, or did not care 
to, rehearse outside school 


18 13.8 29 13.1 47 
17 13.1 29 x3. 46 


ested pupils. A few miscellaneous reasons reported in the question- 
naires were: “Thought I didn’t have talent.” “Like to listen to 
music but don’t care to take part init.” “Don’t feel that the musical 
activity covers a broad expanse.” ‘Was not interested, but am 
now.” Generally the reasons listed point to a music program which 
has not seriously considered musical aptitude as its basis. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Facts presented in this study justify the following conclusions and 
recommendations. 
1. Fifty-seven per cent of the pupils in the representative group 
chosen for the study were talented enough to profit from a well- 
balanced music program. 
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2. Approximately 48 per cent of these talented pupils did not par- 
ticipate in the schools’ musical activities. 

3. Special classes, such as classes in harmony and appreciation, 
and instrumental activities reached limited numbers of pupils. 

4. In the schools under consideration insufficient time appeared 
to be the outstanding reason for lack of participation in musical 
activities. This factor, however, also indicated a certain lack of in- 
terest, for pupils find time to do the things that they enjoy. 

5. Specific recommendations include (a) a consistent attempt to 
discover pupils who have talent; (6) a well-balanced curriculum in 
music which provides for general experience groups, performance 
groups, and selective groups; (c) an adequate staff to carry out this 
program; (d) increased opportunity for work in instrumental music, 
particularly in the lower grades of the high school; and (e) an effort 
on the part of the music department to interest pupils of demon- 
strated aptitude in some form of musical activity. 

An attempt has been made in the Rochester public schools to 
recognize aptitude in relation to the musical program. Of this plan 
William S. Larson says: 

We certainly agree with general ideas about the values of music, but believe 
that to serve all levels of talent to best advantage it is wise to provide a rich and 
varied offering of musical subjects from which may be selected a type and level 
of instruction commensurate with the individual’s capacity to receive. This 
adaptation of a suitable medium will provide an adequate means through music 
for securing an individual expression of the finer emotions, and thus allow in 
reality an actual opportunity for the realization of the greatest values through 
music education." 


William S. Larson, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CLARENCE E. BLUME 
Phillips Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 


= advantage of departmental meetings obviously is that 
teachers within the same field have the opportunity to work 
together on common problems and to develop techniques for the 
improvement of instruction. The common practice of organizing de- 
partments at the secondary level would seem to indicate that this 
organization is the general program of supervision. Departmental 
meetings seem to hold promise as a means of stimulating profes- 
sional growth. 

The study of departmental meetings herein reported was made to 
ascertain present practices in the junior high school and the teachers’ 
reactions to these practices. Questionnaires were returned by 133 
teachers in six junior high schools within the same school system. 
These teachers represented half of each faculty and approximately 
half of each department. Five of the six principals also returned 
questionnaires. 


PRACTICES IN REGARD TO MEETINGS 


Practice of meeting by departments——Teachers rather generally 
meet by departments, according to the data in Table 1, and their 
attendance is required. The informal nature of these meetings is in- 
dicated by the answers to the questions concerning the regular 
schedule of the meetings and concerning the planning of programs 
in advance. 

Frequency and length of meetings——The informal character of the 
meetings is further emphasized by the frequency with which they 
are held. Table 2 shows that the most common practice is to hold 
the meetings when a need arises. 

While the meetings appear to vary in length, there are indications 
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that, when they are called, rather a long time is given by some de- 
partments. 

Planning the program—Although the program is not always 
planned in advance, the chairman usually provides the program 
when one is planned. Others who are most often reported to be 
responsible for the program are teachers and principals. 


TABLE 1 


ANSWERS GIVEN BY 133 TEACHERS TO QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 
QUESTION 


Yes 


. Do teachers in your building meet by 

departments? 115 
. Is there a regular schedule of meetings?..| 3 
. Is attendance required? 83 
. Is a program planned in advance? 44 


Attendance of principal—Table 2 shows that the principal is more 
often a guest on invitation or an occasional attendant than he is a 
regular attendant. The replies of the principals corroborated this 
finding, although one principal states that he attends regularly. 

Nature of meetings—Teachers as a group believe that they give 
more attention to educational problems in their group meetings than 
they do to administrative problems or to routine, although one is 
left with the feeling, after glancing at the frequencies given in the 
table, that other than educational problems receive a large propor- 
tion of the time. 

Desired frequency of meetings —Although the prevalent practice is 
to hold departmental meetings when the need arises, the opinion of 
the teachers appears to favor holding meetings with some degree of 
regularity, with the mode falling at “monthly.” 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

The respondents were asked to record the problems that had been 
discussed by their departments during the year. With the idea that 
the returns would be more meaningful if assembled by departments 


|| No 
I 
16 
2 89 
3 16 
4 35 
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and that an adequate sampling could be had by selecting a few de- 

partments for analysis, the four with the largest number of teachers 

included were used. The topics mentioned by these four depart- 

ments and the frequency of mention of each are shown in Table 3. 
TABLE 2 


INFORMATION GIVEN BY 133 TEACHERS REGARDING 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


Fre- Fre- 
quency quency 


Frequency of meetings: Supervisor (home economics)... 
When need arises Chairman with principal 
Two to four a semester Supervisors or principal 


Frequency of principal’s attend- 
ance: 
On invitation 
Occasionally 
Regularly 
At his request 


One or two a year 
One a semester 

Two a month 

Weekly 

Depends on chairman 
Not often 


HHH 


Nature of meetings: 
Discuss educational problems. . 
Give directions 
Discuss administrative problems} 


w 


One to two hours 
Less than an hour 
One hour or less Desired frequency of meetings: 
Monthly 
When necessary 


Two a semester 


No longer than necessary 
Often at lunch 
Too long again 


Person responsible for program: Three a year 

Bimonthly 

Teachers Up to department head 
Principal One a month in place of faculty 
Teachers and principal 


Some topics listed give evidence of attempts at professional dis- 
cussion. In the data on the nature of the meetings shown in Table 2, 
the teachers give the discussion of educational problems first rank- 
ing. If, however, the submitted list of topics discussed is a fair sam- 
pling, either the teachers are confused in their distinction between 
educational and administrative problems or their opinion is not 
substantiated. 
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TABLE 3 
TOPICS DISCUSSED IN MEETINGS OF FOUR DEPARTMENTS 


Fre- 
quency 
of 
Men- 
tion 


Social studies (as listed by 15 of 

the 23 teachers): 

Field trips 

Course of study 

Curriculum topics 

Current-events subscriptions. . . 

Book: 

Vocabulary-teaching and results 

Correlation of social studies and 
English 

Use of ‘‘March of Time” and 
other movies 

Use and selection of maps 

Obtaining cases for exhibits... . 

Visual education 


Revising course of study 
Calling a speaker 

Reference material 

Senior high school program... . 
Teaching safety 

“— to present effects of alco- 


Improving test material 
Vocabulary, reading, spelling. . . 
Library work 

Setting up remedial classes... . 
Remedial reading 

Setting up standards in funda- 


English (as listed by 18 of the 21 
teachers): 
Tests and testing program 
School spelling contest 
Need for better oral program. . . 
on formal gram- 


Need ninth-grade literature 
material 

Letter-writing 

Need for more literature books. 

How to overcome reading diffi- 
culties 

Selection and distribution of 

Need for better spelling pro- 


Ordering supplies 

Division of work 

Experiments 

What to include in course of 
study 

Planning material to use 

Preparing material to use 

Organizing a creative writing 
class for pupils of special 
ability 

Selection of reading material... 

Selection of literature material 
for shortened time allowed in 
eighth-grade English 

Personal-interest courses....... 


Mathematics (as listed by 9 of the 


17 teachers): 
Subject placement in course of 


Testing program for the year. . 
Marking pupils 

Adjustment of new curriculum. 
Importance of subject 
Revision of course of study... . 
Sequence of subject matter... . 
Materials 


d 
retarded pupils. . 


Industrial arts (as listed by 8 of the 
15 teachers): 
Programming of pupils; counsel- 


Whether pupils may work extra 
time before or after school. . 

Election of department head. . 

Financial 

Course content 

Course records 

Industrial movies 

Problems of putting on an ex- 
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Fre- 
quency 
Topic Topic of 
Men- 
tion 
I 
I 
4 I 
3 
2 I 
2 I 
2 I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Use of controversial material. . I 
Routine matters............. 
| Consumers’ mathematics versus 
ss aR? Minimum essentials to be re- 
I 
; 
2 
I 
I 2 
2 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I 
I 
I Sequence of industrial-arts sub- 
I 
I Personal-interest courses......] 1 
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Principals were also asked what problems had been discussed by 
their departments during the year. Since the principals do not at- 
tend these meetings regularly, their replies are listed as submitted. 


Four of the principals furnished the following data: 


PRINCIPAL A 
English—Remedial reading; mini- 
mum essentials 
Science.—Seventh- and eighth-grade 
courses of study 
Music.—Proper allocation of music 
courses in the curriculum 


PRINCIPAL B 
English.—Course of study and lack of 
material for reading 
Arithmetic.—Division of textbook ma- 
terial 
Art.—Many, many problems 


PRINCIPAL C 
Joint responsibility for the teaching of 
English by the English and social- 
studies departments 
The teaching of remedial reading 
The teaching of handwriting 
Remedial mathematics 


PRINCIPAL D 


Civics.—Unit tests; classroom helps, 
such as maps 

Mathematics.—Testing program 

There are numerous short meetings for 
some detailed matter. 


Music.—General 


The lists submitted by the principals coincide, in the main, with 
those submitted by the teachers. If the primary purpose of depart- 
mental meetings is to provide a convenient method of handling 
routine or of informally “talking over” some matters, such as field 
trips, the course of study, tests, a school spelling contest, then the 
findings of this investigation with respect to schedules, frequency of 
meetings, planning of programs, and topics discussed would lead one 
to believe that the purpose is being achieved. However, if the pri- 
mary purpose of these meetings is considered to be the offering of an 
opportunity for the professional advancement of teachers and the 
improvement of instruction, the data would indicate that the objec- 
tive is not being realized. 

The departments have not, as groups, undertaken the study of a 
problem during the past two years. Eighty-seven of the teachers re- 
plied that no studies have been made, and 24, or 21.6 per cent of 
those replying to the question, indicated that such work had been 
undertaken. The problems purported to have been studied, as listed 
by the twenty-four, are far removed, for the most part, from those 
that could be classified as “studies.” For example, the returns 
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from one school list only these: tests on units in social science, test 
improvement in civics, spelling, and report forms. Another offered: 
placing children in remedial classes, senior high school program, 
study of Minneapolis course of study in arithmetic, preparation of 
mimeographed material for practice work, direction sheets and tests, 
and visual education. Perhaps the term “study” was misinterpreted 
by many who replied. Three of the principals stated that their de- 
partments have made no studies. 


HELPFULNESS AND DESIRABILITY OF MEETINGS 


The general belief, as expressed by the teachers, is that depart- 
mental meetings are a means of teacher improvement, and they 
favor having such meetings. Ninety-eight teachers, or 73.8 per cent 
of the total number included in this investigation, answered the 
question: “Do you believe departmental meetings help you to im- 
prove your teachers?” Of these, 88, or 89.8 per cent of those reply- 
ing, answered in the affirmative. One hundred and fifteen, or 86.5 
per cent of the total number, answered the question: ‘‘Do you favor 
having departmental meetings?” Of these, 103, or 89.6 per cent of 
those replying, answered in the affirmative. Teachers apparently 
have great faith in their group meetings. All the principals answered 
both questions affirmatively. 

In another study’ at the senior high school level the investigators 
report that, although departmental meetings are held occasionally 
and appear to be informal, with no program planned in advance, 
teachers generally believe that the meetings have been helpful. 

In the present study teachers were asked how their meetings 
helped improve teachers. The numerous replies were classified, and 
those mentioned more than once are given in Table 4 in the order of 
frequency. When one reads over this list of helps that the teachers 
believe they have received and considers the data in Table 2 on the 
nature of the meetings and the overwhelming percentages of teachers 
who favor departmental meetings, one is struck by the inconsistency 
and apparent contradiction. The wide spread of topics submitted by 


1 J. M. Hughes and E. O. Melby, Supervision of Instruction in High School, pp. 52-56. 
Northwestern University Contributions to Education, School of Education Series, 
No. 4. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930, 
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both teachers and principals as having been discussed in their de- 
partmental meetings seems to indicate no definite plans. When one 
considers Items 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 in Table 4, one is led to believe the 
meetings are largely experiential and personal. Granting the validity 
and the reliability of the data in question, one cannot escape the im- 
pression that in general the meetings are informal, casual, perhaps 
rather superficial and that, when they relate to procedures or prob- 
lems in teaching, they are devoted to an exchange of opinion and 


TABLE 4 


HELPS RECEIVED FROM DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
AS REPORTED BY 133 TEACHERS 


Fre- 
quency 
Help Received of Help Received 
Men- 
tion 


. Allows exchange of ideas and . Provides for discussion of 
viewpo: 32 modern trends 
14 . Stimulates one’s thinking... . 
. Develops unity of purpose....| 12 . Keeps teacher up to date.... 
. Develops better teaching . Calls attention to research in 
II 
. Makes for better co-operation} 8 
. Helps to decide some problems| 5 


experience. Certainly there is little to indicate that the main pur- 
pose of the meetings is professional discussion. However, the inter- 
est is there, as is indicated by the frequency with which teachers 
believe departmental meetings should be held. This interest sug- 
gests that the meetings are desired and that they could be made 
valuable. 

The reasons submitted for favoring the holding of departmental 
meetings do not vary significantly in either content or frequency 
from those mentioned under helps received. 

Nine of the ten teachers who indicated that these meetings, in 
their opinions, have not helped to improve their teachers, give the 
following reasons. 


1. Professional improvement can be obtained elsewhere. 
2. We have many contacts and feel we do not need formal meetings. 


Fre- 
quency 
of 
Men- ' 
tion 
I 
3 4 
2 2 by 
3 2 
4 
2 
5 2 
6 
f 
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3- So few in my department. Discussion between three members informal 
and as occasion demands. 

4. Many teachers in our building are attending university classes. Depart- 
ment meetings, except for matters of administration and direction or to solve 
some particular department problem, seem superfluous. 

5. The average teacher knows little of modern education and cares less. 

6. Because of personnel. 

7. When a question arises, we discuss it among ourselves rather than wait for 
a convenient time to meet. We pride ourselves on our co-operation and integra- 


tion. 
8. Physical education is somewhat different from regular classroom activity, 


9. Couldn’t say. 


Certainly these opinions lack the conception of group effort as a 
means of professional advancement through a study of common 
problems and modern trends as well as a means of improving teach- 


ing. 


SUMMARY 
(1) The general practice is to hold departmental meetings as the 
need arises. There is seldom a regular schedule of meetings, and at- 
tendance is usually required. While there is some evidence that a 
program is planned in advance, the practice does not appear to be 


customary. When there is advance planning of the program, the 
chairman generally is the person who does the planning. (2) Meet- 
ings vary in length within the same school and between schools. 
Some are reported as very short, while others appear to run from one 
to two hours. (3) Principals in the main attend the meetings only 
occasionally or attend on invitation. (4) While teachers and prin- 
cipals report that their typical group meetings are for the purpose of 
discussing educational problems, the data do not appear to confirm 
this opinion. (5) Departments as groups have not undertaken the 
study of a problem during the past two years. (6) The faith of teach- 
ers in departmental meetings is shown by their belief that the meet- 
ings have helped the teachers and by their report that they favor 
holding these meetings. (7) In general, teachers appear to favor the 
holding of meetings regularly. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It would appear that departmental meetings, ranking high in 
value in the estimation of teachers generally, are deserving of more 
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attention and better organization than are usually given to them by 
the supervisor. Potentially these meetings seem to offer an excellent 
opportunity to stimulate professional growth. The informal or inci- 
dental character of the meetings, which is suggested by the data, 
might well give way to an organized program devoted to the solution 
of problems confronting teachers within the same field. Indeed one 
gains the impression that the teachers themselves prefer regular 
meetings to those subject to call. 

Departmental groups afford an ideal center for the discussion of 
the literature pertinent to their fields. As a case in point, the recent 
book Education for Citizenship" might be cited. To an alert and pro- 
fessionally minded social-studies department, the study and the dis- 
cussion of the findings of this author not only would be challenging 
but could easily lead to a series of studies conducted by the depart- 
ment that would result in improved offerings and instruction. 

Adjusting instruction to the individual needs of pupils has long 
been considered desirable, but practice too frequently fails to realize 
that objective because of the seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
Teachers frequently mention the deficient reading abilities of their 
pupils. There is agreement that reading skills are specific and not 
general; yet the matter may too often be dropped with a complaint. 
These problems, and many others too numerous to mention, lend 
themselves to departmental study. There are educators, further- 
more, who state that such investigations by teachers in the field 
must take a high place for their contributions to professional knowl- 
edge. To quote from one of these: “As long as learning experiments 
are handled by psychologists alone, we shall make slow progress so 
far as education is concerned. Many psychologists are not even in- 
terested in education. Under these circumstances we have a lot of 
piecework but no quantity production. The only persons who can 
supply the need in this respect are the teachers.’? One is intrigued 
by the possibilities for groups of teachers to make professional con- 
tributions. 


* Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 


? Burdette Ross Buckingham, Research for Teachers, p. 369. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1926. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anv KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


following bibliography has been selected from issues of edu- 
cational and psychological journals from March, 1939, to Feb- 
ruary, 1940, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do not exist between the 
fields covered in this list, but, as an assistance to the student with 
special interests in one or more of the fields, the references have been 
classified under the following categories: theory and use of statisti- 
cal methods, problems of test construction, and factor analysis. No 
articles dealing primarily with the use of tests have been included 
because these items are distributed functionally in other lists in 
the cycle, such as those dealing with secondary-school instruction, 
guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL METHODS 


361. BARNHART, Epwarp N. “A Computational Short Cut in Determining 
Scale Values for Ranked Items,” Psychometrika, 1V (September, 1939), 
241-42. 

Reports an experimental comparison between a short and a lengthy method 
of determining group preferences from ranked material. 


362. BENNETT, GEORGE K. “The Correlation between Scores Expressed as 
Percentiles,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (September, 
1939), 470-72. 
Suggests a selection of interval such that the product-moment correlation 
between scores expressed as percentiles closely approximates the product- 
moment correlation between the raw scores. 


363. BoLtes, M. Marjorie, and ZusBIn, Josepu. “A Graphic Method for Eval- 
uating Differences between Frequencies,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXIII (August, 1939), 440-49. 


Describes and illustrates a graphic method for determining the significance of 
the difference of frequencies of contrasted groups. 
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. Casanova, TEoBALDO. “A Test of the Assumptions of Linearity and 
Homoscedasticity Made in Estimating the Correlation in One Range 
from That Obtained in a Different Range,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, VII (March, 1939), 245-49. ‘ 

Examines the basic assumptions behind four well-known equations for esti- 
mating the correlation in a wide range from that obtained in a narrow range. 


. CasANOVA, TEOBALDO. “A Simple Graphical Method for Determining the 
Significance of a Difference,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX 
(April, 1939), 289-94. 

Describes a graphical method for computing the critical ratio in connection 
with the difference between two proportions. 


. DuBors, Pam H. “Note on the Calculation of the Chi-square Test for 
‘Goodness of Fit,’ ” Psychometrika, IV (June, 1939), 173-74. 


Illustrates a time-saving method of calculating the chi-square test for ‘‘good- 
ness of fit.’’ 


. GuIsELu, E. E. “Essential Conditions in the Determination of the Ex- 
tent of Trait Variability,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (Au- 
gust, 1939), 436-39. 

Points out the conditions which must be fulfilled in order that comparisons 
may be made between the range of abilities displayed by an individual and the 
range of talent of all individuals in any trait. 


. GRAHAM, JAMES L. “A Paradox in the Use of the Normal Probability 
Curve,” American Journal of Psychology, LII (April, 1939), 293-96. 

Author’s aim is “to question subservience to the normal distribution in the 
quantitative measurement of mental and social traits and to stimulate the 
development of statistical techniques applicable to non-normal distributions.” 


. Hayes, SAMUEL P. “Converting Percentage Differences into Tetrachoric 
Correlation Coefficients,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX 
(May, 1939), 391-96. 

Gives a table for calculating tetrachoric correlation coefficients after the cell 
frequencies have been written in terms of percentages. 


. PEATMAN, JoHN Gray. “On the Predictive Meaning of Correlation,” 
Journal of General Psychology, XXII (January, 1940), 17-23. 

Suggests the use of a graphical method for explaining to students in statistics 
the predictive effectiveness of a correlation coefficient. Includes illustrative 
charts. 


. Taytor, H. C., and RusseEtt, J. T. “The Relationship of Validity Co- 
efficients to the Practical Effectiveness of Tests in Selection: Discussion 
and Tables,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (October, 1939), 
565-78. 
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Distinguishes between the effectiveness of a relatively low correlation coeffi- 
cient when employed for prediction and when employed for selection of groups 
of individuals expected to meet certain standards. 


. THOULESS, RoBERT H. “The Effects of Errors of Measurement on Corre- 
lation Coefficients,” British Journal of Psychology, XXIX (April, 1939), 
383-403. 

A detailed discussion covering correction for attenuation and the applicability 
of partial correlation. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


. Barry, Rosert F. “An Analysis of Some New Statistical Methods for 
Selecting Test Items,” Journal of Experimental Education, VII (March, 
1939), 221-28. 
A new method for evaluating test items is described and compared with 
former methods. 


. BERRIEN, F. K. “Are Scores Increased on Objective Tests by Changing 
the Initial Decision?” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (Jan- 
uary, 1940), 64-67. 

A study designed to test the wisdom of advising students to answer objective- 
type examinations according to their first impressions. 


. Cast, B. M. D. “The Efficiency of Different Methods of Marking English 
Composition,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1X (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 257-69; X (February, 1940), 49-60. 

Describes an experiment designed to investigate the reliability and the validity 
of the chief principles of marking essay-type examinations. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Note on the Multiple True-false Test Exercise,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (November, 1939), 628-31. 


Some definite suggestions for designing and scoring a type of examination de- 
noted by the author as “multiple true-false.”’ 


. Dickenson, Henry F. “Pattern Sectioned Pupils in Lieu of Equivalent 
Test Forms for Classroom Testing,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXII (November, 1939), 183-88. 


Presents a pattern-sectioning plan whereby equivalent test forms need not be 
employed in order to reduce cheating on examinations. 


. Episton, R. W. “Examine the Examination,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXX (February, 1939), 126-38. 


Report of rather extensive experimentation to determine the directions to be 
given students taking objective examinations in order that common mis- 
understandings and faulty methods of approach may be eliminated. 
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379. FLANAGAN, JoHN C. “Note on Calculating the Standard Error of Meas- 

urement and Reliability Coefficients with the Test-scoring Machine,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (August, 1939), 520. 
Indicates briefly how the test-scoring machine manufactured by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation can be used for computing the re- 
liability of the test by the odd-even method and for calculating the standard 
error of measurement of the scores. 


380. FLANAGAN, JOHN C. “General Considerations in the Selection of Test 

Items and a Short Method of Estimating the Product-Moment Coeffi- 
cient from Data at the Tails of the Distribution,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXX (December, 1939), 674-80. 
A discussion which reviews briefly the arguments for the use of statistical cri- 
teria in the selection of test items, points out fallacies in previous studies and 
discussions of these statistical considerations, and presents a short method 
of obtaining validity coefficients. 


. Koran, Smpney W. “Adapting Tests to Machine Scoring,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXIII (December, 1939), 709-19. 
Lists a number of examples of tests which have been adapted for machine scor- 
ing, in order to demonstrate the flexibility of the new test-scoring machine 
manufactured by the International Business Machines Corporation. 


. Matuews, C. O. “Issues in the Construction and Use of Educational 
Measurements,” Journal of Educational Research, XX XIII (February, 
1940), 452-56. 

A discussion of six issues in the field of educational measurement. 


. MEYER, GreorGE. “The Choice of Questions on Essay Examinations,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (March, 1939), 161-71. 
A study of the validity of the belief entertained by some examiners that a 
choice of questions in an essay test gives a more adequate picture of what the 
examinee knows about the subject matter than no choice. 


384. Moster, CHARLES I., and McQuitty, JoHNn V. “Methods of Item Valida- 
tion and Abacs for Item-Test Correlation and Critical Ratio of Upper- 
lower Difference,” Psychometrika, V (March, 1940), 57-65. 
Relates, under certain assumptions, the correlation of item score and test 
score and the percentages of successes among high-scoring and low-scoring 
groups. 


. Reap, Cecrt B. “A Note on Reliability by Chance Halves Method,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (December, 1939), 703-4. 
An experimental investigation of the commonly accepted assumption that the 
reliability coefficient obtained from odd-even items is equivalent to that ob- 
tained from different chance halves. 
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. RicHarpson, M. W., and Kuper, G. F. “The Calculation of Test Re- 
liability Coefficients Based on the Method of Rational Equivalence,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (December, 1939), 681-87, 
The authors employ actual data to illustrate the application of certain formu- 
las which they had published in an earlier paper (Kuder, G. F., and Richardson, 
M. W., ‘‘The Theory of the Estimation of Test Reliability,” Psychometrika, II 
[September, 1937], 151-60). 


. SMITH, J. J. “Reliability of Scoring an Academic Test to Which the Ex- 
aminees Responded by Writing Sentences,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXIII (October, 1939), 81-88. 

A college test, primarily factual in nature, is examined for reliability of scoring 
when the students’ answers are in the form of sentences. 


. TIREMAN, L. S., and Woops, VELMA E. “Note on the Influence on the 
Validity of a Vocabulary Test of the Method of Indicating Responses,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (February, 1940), 153-54. 

An account of an experiment designed to measure the amount of error which 
may occur when responses to tests are indicated in the margin of the test paper. 


. Votaw, Davmn F., and DanrortH, Lity. “The Effect of Method of Re- 
sponse upon the Validity of Multiple-Choice Tests,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXX (November, 1939), 624-27. 

Compares “‘natural’’ and ‘‘mechanical’’ methods of responding to multiple- 
choice tests and their effects on test scores. 


. WALKER, Davm A. “Answer-Pattern and Score-Scatter in Tests and Ex- 
aminations,” British Journal of Psychology, XXX (January, 1940), 
248-60. 

An account of research dealing with the relation between the answer pattern 
(number of correct responses to each question) and score-scatter. 


Factor ANALYSIS 


. Burt, Cyrit, and STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. “Alternative Views on Correla- 
tions between Persons,” Psychometrika, IV (December, 1939), 269-81. 
The joint authors have prepared a detailed discussion of the procedures em- 
ployed to analyze correlations between persons and of the theoretical implica- 
tions of the method. The three principal sections of the paper are devoted, 
respectively, to the original contributions of each author, their points of agree- 
ment, and their points of difference. 


. Davies, M. “The General Factor in Correlations between Persons,” Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychology, XX1X (April, 1939), 404-21. 

Reports a comprehensive survey of the existing data in the field of “inverted 
analysis” and lists certain conclusions with regard to methods of analysis and 
the types of factors revealed thereby. 
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393. Dwyer, P. S. “The Contribution of an Orthogonal Multiple Factor Solu- 
tion to Multiple Correlation,” Psychometrika, IV (June, 1939), 163-71. 
Describes an approximative method for the selection of a limited mumber of 
“predicting” variables and indicates the application of the method to the 
estimation of primary traits. 


394. “The Factorial Analysis of Ability,” British Journal of Psychology, XXX 
(October, 1939), 71-104. 


A symposium presented at the Extended General Meeting of the British Psy- 
chological Society. Part I, ‘“The Present Position and the Problems Confront- 
ing Us” by Godfrey H. Thomson, contains a short summary of the main prin- 
ciples of various systems of factorial analysis. Part II, “Determination of 
Factors” by C. Spearman, discusses the existence of the general factor with spe- 
cial reference to Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities (Item 380 in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the May, 1939, number of the School Review). 
Part III, “Lines of Possible Reconcilement” by Cyril Burt, is a brief discussion 
covering ‘‘two fundamental issues: (1) the sampling theory as opposed to the 
two-factor theory and (2) the reciprocity of tests and persons.” Part IV, 
“Abilities Defined as Non-fractional Factors” by W. Stephenson, defines 
‘fractional’ and “‘non-fractional’”’ factors and relates them to the tests from 
which they were derived and to “‘abilities.” 


395. Hort, Paut G. “A Significance Test for Minimum Rank in Factor Anal- 
ysis,” Psychometrika, IV (December, 1939), 245-53. 
Presents a method of determining minimum rank in factor analysis. The 
formula is derived, illustrated, and compared with a former method. 


396. Humpureys, Lioyp G. “The Stability in Pattern of Factor Loadings: 
A Comment on Dr. Smart’s Conclusions,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXX (March, 1939), 231-37. 

Offers evidence which contradicts conclusions drawn by Russell C. Smart in 
his article, “‘The Variation in Pattern of Factor Loadings” (Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXVIII [January, 1937], 55-64). 


397. Kettey, TruMAN L. “Mental Factors of No Importance,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXX (February, 1939), 139-42. 


The author questions the utility of some of the factors that may be isolated by 
statistical methods. 


398. Kettey, TruMAN L. “The Future Psychology of Mental Traits,” Psy- 
chometrika, V (March, 1940), I-15. 
Discusses the growth and the measurement of mental traits and the practical 
implications of the methods of factor analysis. 


399. LANDAHL, H. D. “Time Scores and Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, V 
(March, 1940), 67-74. 
Develops equations basic to the factor analysis of time scores and compares 
results with those for item scores. 
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400. LEDERMANN, WALTER. “On a Shortened Method of Estimation of Mental 
Factors by Regression,” Psychometrika, IV (June, 1939), 109-16. 
Derives and illustrates a method of calculating the regression coefficients for 
estimating individuals’ scores on factors. 


. Moster, Cuartes I. “Determining a Simple Structure when Loadings 
for Certain Tests Are Known,” Psychometrika, IV (June, 1939), 149-62. 
Presents a method of calculating the matrix of transformation from an arbitrary 
solution to the primary solution. Illustrates application of the method when 
the primary solution for some of the tests is known and for the remainder, 
unknown. 


. Ryans, Davi G. “A Note on Methods of Test Validation,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology,” XXX (April, 1939), 315-19. 
Discusses the possibility of measuring the validity of tests by means of factor 
analysis. 


. STEPHENSON, W. “Two Contributions to the Theory of Mental Testing,” 

British Journal of Psychology, XXX (July, 1939, and January, 1940), 
19-35, 230-47. 
Part I, “‘A New Performance Test for Measuring Abilities as Correlation Co- 
efficients,’’ describes ‘‘two applications of Q-technique to mental testing, one of 
a particular nature concerning a novel way of measuring ability in terms of 
correlation coefficients, and the other of general and practical applicability, 
in which the various qualitative features of a person’s responses in a per- 
formance test are used as a statistical ‘population’ for correlational purposes 
and factor analysis.” Part II, ‘‘A Statistical Regard of Performance,” de- 
scribes and illustrates with data collected by the author “how persons can 
be correlated and factorized for the quality of their work at a performance 
test.” 


404. Witson, Epwin B., and WorcEsTER, JANE. “Note on Factor Analysis,” 
Psychometrika, IV (June, 1939), 133-48. 


A critical discussion of certain assumptions and procedures basic to factor 
analysis. 


405. YounG, GALE. “Factor Analysis and the Index of Clustering,” Psycho- 
metrika, IV (September, 1939), 201-8. 


Derives an “‘index of clustering’’ to serve as an estimate of the number of fac- 
tors that may be expected in a given group of tests. 


. Younc, GALE, and HouseHoxper, A. S. “Factorial Invariance and Sig- 
nificance,” Psychometrika, V (March, 1940), 47-56. 
A discussion of invariance requirements usually postulated in certain rotational 
methods of factor analysis. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


OBJECTIVE TESTS AND CUMULATIVE RECORDS IN GUIDANCE PROGRAMS.— 
The thesis of the book under review! is that the first duty of the school is to 
know its pupils as individuals and that the continued effective functioning of 
the guidance program is dependent on the maintenance, in conveniently usable 
form, of cumulative records of comparable test measures and of data on the 
personal development, self-discipline, and social adjustment of individual pupils. 
The volume is a final report of the Public School Demonstration Project in 
Educational Guidance carried on in the schools of seven cities by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau through a subvention provided by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. (A Progress Report was published in 
1937 as Educational Records Bulletin Number 21.) 

The present report includes a description, rather brief in some instances, of 
the work done in Groton, Connecticut; Scarsdale, New York; Plainfield, New 
Jersey; Rochester, Minnesota; Greeley, Colorado (in the secondary school of 
the Colorado State College of Education) ; Billings, Montana; and San Antonio, 
Texas. The editor indicates clearly that no attempt was made to conduct a 
controlled experiment, that the services of the staff were advisory rather than 
directional, and that the schools were free to develop their own programs in 
accordance with local circumstances. In each report some attention was given 
to the development of cumulative-record systems, the establishment of regular 
comprehensive testing programs, the education of the teachers in interpretation 
and use of cumulative records, other aspects of the guidance program, the re- 
lation between curriculum requirements and individual needs, improvement in 
means of informing parents about the progress of pupils, use of test results in 
supervision, and the dissemination of information about testing and guidance 
procedures to other schools in the area. 

The book itself contains chapters written by eight persons and contributions 
of lesser length by about twice as many more. Among the more significant, 
in this reader’s judgment, are “Six Years of an Experiment in Marking and 
Reporting in the Secondary School of the Colorado State College of Education” ; 
“An Experiment with Anecdotal Records” at Plainfield, New Jersey; and 


* Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. A Report of the Public School Demonstra- 
tion Project in Educational Guidance. Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 28. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1939. Pp. xxvi+ 
330. 
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the fifteen “Contributions to Guidance through Case Studies by Classroom 
Teachers.” 

With the fundamental theme—the necessity for a school to build a plan that 
will enable its faculty to know the pupils—few readers are likely to disagree. 
There are some who will quarrel with the methods suggested for achieving this 
objective. Some will point out that cumulative records are sometimes a method 
of “branding” pupils and will call these records “undemocratic.” Others may 
object to the emphasis on the use of academic-aptitude and achievement tests 
in the guidance program on the ground that such tests are often unfair to chil- 
dren, frequently do not measure the important things which real guidance 
workers want to know about children, and sometimes tend to “freeze” the cur- 
riculum and rigidify the instructional program, which needs to be modified. 
It is regrettable that the editor did not see fit to deal more adequately with the 
dangers and the limitations both of tests and of cumulative records. 

While many readers will insist that the project has not conclusively demon- 
strated that it is feasible, desirable, and: possible for public schools to utilize 
the type of instruments and services represented by the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice and the Educational Records Bureau, all will be grateful for the record of 
experience given in this volume. Of particular value is the recurring emphasis 
on the role of the teacher in guidance and the practical methods which have 
been used to educate him and to enlist his interest. The reader is urged not 
to overlook the Foreword by Ben D. Wood and the Preface by the editor, 
Arthur E. Traxler. 

F. C. RoSECRANCE 
Northwestern University 


An EXPERIMENTAL StTupy OF INCIDENTAL LEARNING.—From the bottom to 
the top of our educational system there is criticism of conservative preoccupa- 
tion with facts and skills to the neglect of other important objectives. At the 
elementary-school level educational liberals are pointing out the need for more 
attention to the organization of knowledge, to the integration of experience, to 
basic understandings; at the higher level the instruction and even the research 
of scientists are under fire because interpretation has not kept pace with the 
accumulation of facts. Indeed, some educators have departed so widely from 
the traditional position that, far from making the acquisition of facts and skills 
their primary objective, they have made it secondary and have given first em- 
phasis to values which in the traditional school were left largely to incidentalism. 

Whether one is conservative or liberal in instructional approach, one should 
be interested in secondary learnings, for no approach can be satisfactorily evalu- 
ated without a knowledge of outcomes, both primary and secondary. To what 
extent is desirable subject matter acquired in a radical activity school? To 
what extent is integration of personality achieved in the traditional school? 
Answers to questions of this type are greatly needed at the present time. The 
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importance of a recent investigation made by I. Keith Tyler* lies in the fact 
that he undertook the definite measurement of secondary learnings, defined as 
learnings that “are not the primary goals of the planned educational experi- 
ence” (p. 2). More specifically, the central problem of the author was “to dis- 
cover the relationship of the teaching of certain units in social studies and of 
the teaching of history and geography separately, to the ability of children 
to spell words peculiar to the units or subjects” (p. 9). 

The study was conducted in the sixth grades of two counties in Maryland, 
one of which had a unified course in the social studies, the other separate 
courses in the subjects of history and geography. Pupils in the unified course 
were used as an experimental group; others in the subject courses, as a control 
group. At the beginning and again at the end of the experiment, both groups 
were tested on the spelling of words peculiar to the social studies. The words of 
the test, 260 in number, were so selected as not to overlap the 3,000 words of 
commonest usage in English writing. 

In the preliminary administration of the special spelling test, both the ex- 
perimental and the control groups made a mean score of 80. In the final ad- 
ministration the experimental group made a mean score of 107; the control 
group, a mean of 100. On this result the conclusions mainly rest. The critical 
ratio corresponding to the difference of 7 was found to be 3.54—a ratio large 
enough to indicate a high degree of certainty that average secondary achieve- 
ment of spelling was greater under the unified plan than under the separate- 
subject plan of instruction in the social field. It is also significant that the 
more able children benefited most from the experimental conditions. 

Other experiments have shown that children learn incidentally to spell 
words encountered in reading assignments and that spelling ability improves 
from year to year in grades where spelling is not a subject of study. These ex- 
periments have shown as well the degree of learning in the situations mentioned. 
None of them, however, has been so thoroughly analytical as Tyler’s and none, 
to the reviewer’s knowledge, has furnished more dependable data regarding 
the differential effects of a traditional and a more modern instructional approach 
on the incidental acquisition of spelling. 

For those who believe that true modernity in methods of instruction aims 
to relegate the acquisition of subject matter to incidentalism completely, it 
might be well to observe that the experimental group in this investigation began 
with the ability to spell correctly 30 per cent of the 260 words of the social- 
studies vocabulary and ended with the ability to spell 41 per cent. The final 
accomplishment and the degree of improvement are in no way remarkable. 
In their work on the basic spelling vocabulary, children in the public schools 


‘I. Keith Tyler, Spelling as a Secondary Learning: The Extension of Spelling Vo- 
cabularies with Different Methods of Organizing and Teaching the Social Studies. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 781. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. x +116. $1.60. 
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begin with a somewhat higher preliminary percentage but end with a score of 
about go per cent. The ability to spell correctly four words in ten might be 
sufficient for a sixth-grade pupil in a special social-studies vocabulary, but it is 
far from sufficient in a vocabulary composed of words most commonly used in 
everyday writing. 

Space will not permit a full bill of particulars in commendation of this 
monograph. The problems raised and the techniques employed should have 
suggestive value for further research in this field, while the instructional pro- 
cedures employed, particularly those described in chapter iv, should be im- 
mensely helpful to teachers and supervisors who find an inadequate profes- 
sional foundation in traditionalism. 

FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


How To Pian A UNIT oF LEARNING.—The definition and the exposition of 
the learning unit in the curriculum continue to be good sport for American edu- 
cationists. The sport is becoming harder, however, and more exacting. During 
our generation about everything from elemental bonds to cosmic moments has 
been nominated and supported as the ideal unit of learning. Accumulating ex- 
perience and advancing science and theory also have been adding new cautions 
and criteria. Anyone now attempting to get attention on the subject of unit 
construction has to be ingenious and broadly equipped. In fact, Professors 
Jones, Grizzell, and Grinstead* seem to realize that this is.no longer a one-man 
job, for even these three competent men find it advisable to call in outside help 
for the Appendix of sample units. 

In their book these authors pose nine important questions concerning the 
nature, the essentials, and the administration of the unit of learning. The 
answers to these questions are given in terms of primary definition, basic prin- 
ciples of unit organization, psychological criteria, objectives, pretesting, pres- 
entation and overview, the learning situation, experiences and activities, mo- 
tivation and direction, and the measurement of progress and attainment. Three 
major types of units are recognized, namely, subject-matter units, center-of- 
interest units, and units of adaptation. Only the last is elaborated in the dis- 
cussion, although all three are illustrated in the Appendix. 

The term “unit of adaptation” will at once recall Henry C. Morrison’s signifi- 
cant treatment of unit construction in The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. The present authors note and otherwise reveal their indebtedness to 
Morrison, but they are at great pains also to point out differences in their con- 
cept which, theoretically at least, are of great importance. The earlier author 
thought of the unit as a complex of information, technique, and attitude re- 
lating to some aspect of environment, of a subject, or of conduct, which, when 


t Arthur J. Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and Wren Jones Grinstead, Principles of Unit 
Construction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. x+232. $2.00. 
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mastered, would result in an adaptation of personality. He assumed a peculiar 
dualism of things to be learned and situations to be met in which the initial 
formal correspondence of the two would be made functional in the learner by 
his thorough acquisition of the first. These later authors are too much under 
the influence of organismic psychology, concepts of integration, and ideals of 
social efficiency to subscribe consciously to any dualism of this sort or to any 
notion of the automatic functioning of formal learning, however thorough. They 
define the unit of adaptation as “a group of unified, co-ordinated activities 
undertaken by the learner for the purpose of obtaining mastery over a type of 
life-situation” (p. 55). The implications of this definition, both for the theory 
of learning and for practical curriculum-planning, are too many and too critical 
to be canvassed in a short review. They are well set forth in the chapters of 
the volume and reasonably well illustrated in the examples of units given in 
the Appendix. 

The work of constructing units of adaptation according to the prescription 
of this book is formidable but nevertheless should appeal to many capable 
teachers. It would be undertaken more generally if convincing data could be 
presented to show the superior results in social adaptation that may follow 
the use of such units. 

MATTHEW H. WILLING 
University of Wisconsin 


How To MAKE SUPERVISION SUCCEED IN THE HicH ScHoot.—The Preface 
of a recent volume on supervision! states that “the author has endeavored to 
appeal to the practical school worker rather than to the theorist” (p. ix). A 
more flattering review of this volume might have been written had a high- 
school principal rather than a teacher of supervision been the reviewer. 

The volume, though replete with modern educational philosophy, still clings 
to the older terminology “high school” rather than “secondary school.” The 
book is divided into four parts: “The Nature and Personnel of Supervision,” 
“The Supervisory Program,” “The Classroom Visitation,” and “The Creative 
Character of Supervision.” 

The material is effectively launched by means of a preview captioned “Char- 
acter of Supervision.” Much emphasis is appropriately placed on principles 
of supervision. This volume, like most books in secondary-school supervision, 
overemphasizes the role of a separate supervisor in the high school, since general 
supervision in most high schools is performed by the principal. 

In Part II, “The Supervisory Program,” much attention is given to curricu- 
lum improvement as an approach to supervision. Suggestions are made for 
a supervisory manual to be used by the supervisor co-operatively with the 


* Herbert H. Foster, with the co-operation of William A. Wetzel and Bertha Law- 
rence, High School Supervision. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1939. Pp. xii+284. 
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teacher. Some administrators will feel that too much attention is devoted to 
the role of measurement of achievement as a supervisory instrument. 

Part III, devoted to classroom visitation, deals specifically with the “visita- 
tion cycle.” This cycle is initiated through the conference and the preparation 
for visitation and is carried forward through an analysis of the teaching situa- 
tion and a post-visitation conference. There is a wholesome emphasis on im- 
proving the daily teaching of the instructor as well as the learning by the pupils, 

Part IV, captioned “The Creative Character of Supervision,” considers 
supervision as a creative measure for both the teacher and the pupil and under- 
takes to formulate a more ultimate conception of the philosophy underlying 
supervision. Pages 243-44 contain a helpful set of suggestions to teachers for 
making supervision succeed. Child-centered supervision involves the supervision 
of the extra-curriculum as well as the curricular activities. 

On the first page of chapter i the statement is made that probably the best 
place in the book to define supervision is the last page rather than the first. 
In harmony with this psychological approach the last chapter is devoted to 
“The Value and Meaning of Supervision.” This review of the content of the 
volume is terminated by quoting the last three sentences. 

The ultimate objective should be, not the improvement of processes and things, 
but of persons—of pupils and teachers. Its concern is not with the immediate and the 
occasional but with the ultimate and the universal—with human personality, extend- 
ing as long and as broadly as the life of pupils and teachers. It is not facilitating but 
creating, and as such is appropriately called creative supervision [p. 280]. 


As to format, this book does not reach the highest standards. There are sev- 
eral blank pages in this volume of 284 pages. These unprinted pages, however, 
make more conspicuous the exceptionally good organization of the book. The 
size of the volume recommends itself to busy administrators. The book contains 
several well-prepared charts and diagrams, for example, those on page 66 illus- 
trating types of supervisory organization. It contains no photographs. The 
Appendix has a handy diagram for locating references to nine key books. The 
volume’s most serious limitation is the omission of an index, although the 
Table of Contents is well detailed. The publishers, in the next printing, have 
promised an index, which will markedly enhance the usefulness of this handy, 
readable volume on how to make philosophically sound supervision succeed in 
a practical school situation. 


Curis A. DE Younc 
Illinois State Normal University 


Posts For PRACTICE OF PHysiIcAL EpucaTion.—The development of 
new programs and the increasing complexity of the problems in physical educa- 
tion help to emphasize the need for clearly stated and intelligently interpreted 
principles on which to base physical education. A recent book by McCloy’ is 


t Charles Harold McCloy, Philosophical Bases for Physical Education. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+312. $2.50. 
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an interesting and helpful contribution toward the development of such prin- 
ciples. 

The book consists of seventeen chapters which are organized into three parts 
or divisions. The nine chapters in Part I deal particularly with philosophical 
considerations, Part II contains seven chapters and is concerned with some 
of the aspects of method, and the one chapter in Part III makes a prediction of 
the type of physical-education program that will develop in America during 
the next decade. 

Since this volume is largely a reprint of magazine articles previously pub- 
lished, some repetition is found in different parts of the book. Repetition does 
not occur often enough, however, to be a serious fault. The style of writing and 
expression is not consistent throughout the volume, probably because the chap- 
ters were written at different times. A reader of this book becomes definitely 
conscious of the lack of organization of the content, particularly in the dis- 
cussions of historical background of physical education and of specific objectives. 

The author raises many stimulating questions concerning generally accepted 
objectives and practices in physical education. He recognizes the validity of 
the educational and the character-developing objectives, but he stresses the 
biological and body-building possibilities that are peculiar to physical education. 

This book is a worth-while contribution to the literature of physical educa- 
tion. It should prove particularly valuable for use as source material for ad- 
dresses and discussions on problems related to physical education. 


JACKSON R. SHARMAN 
University of Alabama 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC METHODOLOGY.—When the covered wagon 
and the hardy homesteader completed their task, there followed a search for 
new frontiers in industry and commerce. The developments on these new 
frontiers have been miraculous, fruitful, and at times fantastic. When teacher- 
training institutions grew sufficiently to meet the current demand for teachers, 
educators sought new frontiers in education. Research in psychology and edu- 
cation indicated that new educational frontiers existed but did not always indi- 
cate how they were to be reached. The result—miraculous, fruitful, and fan- 
tastic—has been an amazing growth of conflicting philosophies of education, 
uncertainties, extremes, schools of thought, organizations, movements, and 
isms. Reaction against outdated courses of study has resulted in the infusion 
of new and valuable course content and, in extreme cases, to child-centered 
courses of study that are so indefinite as to be nonexistent. Dissatisfaction with 
emphasis on definite, formal, academic achievement has brought forth such 
desirable but indefinite aims as appreciations, purposeful activity, attitudes, 
and democratic ideals. 

Timmons! is to be commended for his attempt to illuminate one phase of 

* William Murray Timmons, Decisions and Attitudes as Outcomes of the Discussion 
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the penumbra into which educational methods have drifted. In his experiment 
the author undertook to determine the extent to which high-school pupils study- 
ing controversial questions would be influenced toward “good” decisions by 
the democratic activity of groups and by individual discussions of those ques- 
tions. In the study several hundred high-school Juniors and Seniors first read 
about, and then discussed, a prison-parole system, whereas a control group of 
similar pupils first read and then restudied the printed material regarding the 
same parole system. The standard of “good” decisions for the set of test ques- 
tions about the parole was the consensus of nine “experts.” (The thirty con- 
troversial questions were not sufficiently controversial to prevent nine “experts” 
from reaching unanimous decisions.) 

Numerous statistical comparisons (not too convincing), two published tests, 
and, in the reviewer’s belief, a slight conviction bring the author to the con- 
clusion that pupil discussion of controversial questions leads to better decisions 
regarding such questions. To the reviewer the most convincing part of the 
treatise is labeled “Limitations of the Research.” School administrators will 
probably not require an immediate change in teaching methods on the basis 
of this study. One recalls, however, that the illustrious Curies, in their search 
for radium, had only emanations to guide them. 

Aucust Dvorak 
University of Washington 


A STANDARD TREATISE ON THE SCHOOL LIBRARY THRICE REVISED.—Re- 
cently published is the third edition of a book! which has rightfully assumed a 
position as the standard work on the philosophy, the organization, and the 
practices of the school library. Expanded and somewhat changed in organiza- 
tion, the third edition retains the essential qualities of the second (1933) edition. 
Based on the practical experience, research work, and reading (in both library 
and other educational fields) of the author, the volume presents an up-to-date 
treatment of the school library under the following headings: “Educational 
Backgrounds and Aims,” “Activities and Functions,” “Personnel and Manage- 
ment,” “Materials and Equipment,” “Organization and Administration,” and 
‘‘Relation to Other Libraries, Systems, and Agencies.” 

Particularly significant to high-school teachers and administrators is the 
much revised and expanded Part II of the book, “Activities and Functions.” 
The first chapter in this part (the third chapter of the book) is entirely new 
and is entitled “The Co-ordinating Function of the Library.” In developing 
her concept of an integrated program, the author advocates not merely teachers 
who work with librarians, not merely librarians who work with teachers. Either 
of these concepts “may carry a suspicion of condescension or of each one’s 


t Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
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waiting for the other to take the initiative. In the proper relationship, library 
and classroom, librarian and teacher, pull jointly like a good team” (p. 36). 
Specific practices illustrative of such “pulling jointly” are described, 

Chapter iv, ‘Reading as a School Library Project,” considers the technique 
of reading and the place in reading guidance of the school librarian, the teacher, 
the public library, and the home. Chapter v, “Reference Work in the School 
Library,” and chapter vi, “Teaching the Use of the Library,” close Part II 
of the book. Important to the administrator is chapter xvi, which discusses the 
costs, the support, and the control of school libraries. 

Planned as a textbook for students in library schools, this publication also 
has value for school librarians, school administrators, and teachers. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Two Booxs GIvE HicH-ScHooL PuPILs A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF 
ComMERCIAL Law.—The ever-changing economic life of today calls for timely 
reshaping of curriculums. Pupils are growing more and more world-conscious, 
standards of living are changing, and government ownership of real property and 
government control of business are on the increase. Furthermore, problems of 
social security, old-age insurance, relief, income tax, and labor relationships are 
claiming attention. Economic life nowadays begins with a social-security num- 
ber. Textbooks in commercial law which cope with this changed viewpoint must 
show some reorganization and revitalization if the pupil is to acquire an aware- 
ness of these problems and of their legal significance. 

The first volume under review' is so organized as to include material in line 
with these changes. The outstanding contributions of this book are the up-to- 
dateness of the material; the thoroughness with which such topics as real 
estate, wills and probate administration, and personal property are developed; 
and the use of cumulative reviews, objective tests, and vocabulary develop- 
ment. The book is organized into ten parts. The following topics, in the order 
in which they are treated, are included: (1) law in general, (2) the law of con- 
tracts, (3) agency and employers and employees, (4) negotiable instruments, 
(5) the law of personal property, (6) partnerships and corporations, (7) the law 
of risks, (8) the law of real property, (9) torts and crimes, (10) administration 
of the law by the courts. Each chapter opens with a cumulative review of the 
preceding chapter, which is followed by a list of basic ideas to be developed. 
Throughout there are concrete examples illustrating the principles stated. A 
well-organized summary, an objective test, and a list of hypothetical problems 
conclude each chapter. 
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The text is easily read. The main topics are set off in bold type, the chapters 
are short, pages are broken up into short paragraphs, and the type is restful to 
the eye. There is an unusually large number of pictorial illustrations, and the 
diagrams are excellent. The large number of words in the glossary appear in 
two columns on each page—an arrangement making for easy reading. 

It should be a pleasure for any teacher of commercial law to use this book; 
the unity and the continuity of topics, the abundant illustrations and diagrams, 
and the excellent chapter reviews and tests should make it thoroughly teach- 
able. The 660 pages represent an ambitious undertaking for a one-semester 
course. However, given the ready material, the teacher can condense or expand 
it according to his needs. 

In the second volume here considered? each new principle presented is 
generously illustrated with concrete examples. In addition to this outstanding 
contribution, superior to the examples in most textbooks in commercial law, 
the summary at the end of each chapter is set off in definite sections correspond- 
ing to the topical sections used in presenting subject matter in the book itself. 

The book is organized into fourteen divisions: (1) law in general, (2) con- 
tracts, (3) agency, (4) sales, (5) negotiable instruments, (6) partnerships, (7) 
corporations, (8) real property, (9) bailment, (10) common carriers, (11) in- 
surance, (12) master and servant, (13) torts, (14) surety and guaranty. Each 
chapter opens with a list of questions designed to stimulate interest and provoke 
discussion. Each presentation of principles throughout the book is followed im- 
mediately by one or more examples that immeasurably assist the student in 
understanding the principle presented. 

The book does not cover the new relationships, such as social security, old- 
age insurance and pension, and other recent changes. Except for a few devia- 
tions which offer no particular advantages, the conventional sequence of chap- 
ters is employed. 

Two disadvantages in the organization of chapters may be mentioned. The 
topic of master and servant could be more easily comprehended if it immediately 
followed the presentation of agency instead of being separated by twenty-three 
chapters. Guaranty and surety, together with insurance, present the principle 
of risk, but they are here disadvantageously separated. The topic of bailment, 
the problems of relations of employer and employee, and the laws of selling 
might well have been given greater development; the treatment here is meager. 

The book is unusually well indexed. There are a table of contents covering 
nine pages and an index of twelve pages. The bold-type section headings and 
short paragraphs make for easy reading. However, the style of type is not the 
easiest to read. Footnote references to the glossary are given wherever technical 
definitions are essential. These convenient references cannot fail to stimulate 
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the student in enriching his vocabulary and thus enable him to make finer 
discriminations in thought. The glossary itself is limited to 160 words. 

The Teachers’ Manual and Answer Book provides valuable information in 
the way of suggestive teaching devices, in addition to a topical outline and 
answers to all problems. 

IrwIN N, KNEHANS 
Calumet High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


PosTERS AND PUBLICITY AS EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE.—Recent emphasis 
on the justification of art in general education, as well as that of other subjects, 
has directed attention to practical experiences of functional value in contem- 
porary community life. Interest in activities within the school and in the com- 
munity at large has created a demand for publicity with visual appeal. Thus 
the increased use of posters to advertise school activities has resulted in a need 
for a practical guide to make of this activity a worthy educational experience. 
An attempt to meet this need has been developed in a recent book? based on a 
series of exercises for beginners. The author of this book recognizes the tech- 
nical limitations of high-school pupils and develops his suggested procedure of 
sign-making in easily understood terms. The illustrating of skills and tech- 
niques by examples of outmoded styles of confused and complex layouts con- 
stitutes an apparent limitation to the book’s usefulness. The author has failed 
to recognize the potential opportunity that this activity could provide in the 
development of taste in design. One of the aims of the book is to improve the 
appearance of school bulletin boards and corridors, which are often made 
noticeably unattractive by poorly designed and poorly displayed posters. A 
series of exercises to develop taste in design to parallel the suggested develop- 
ment of skills and techniques would have rounded out this book and introduced 
another exploratory experience in functional art. Former publications in this 
field have recognized lettering in professional work and have not attempted to 
relate the experience to actual needs of the school. Since this volume is planned 
as a textbook for classroom use, the author should be more cognizant of educa- 
tional opportunities in the suggested activity of poster-making. The book could 
be used to develop skills, but to make it worthy of recognition as a textbook in 
art, it needs the enrichment of supplementary class discussions and exercises 
on the improvement of the quality of design. 

RoBERT S. HILPERT 
University of California 
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Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. viii+402. $1.36. 

Micxs, WItson, and Lonc1, OLGA. Fundamental French. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xxii+296. $1.45. 

OpumM, Howarp W., Haroitp D., Hotpen, B. S., and ALEXANDER, 
FreD M. American Democracy Anew: An Approach to the Understanding of 
Our Social Problems. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. vi+614. 
$1.40. 

RAYNER, R. M. A Short History of Britain. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1939. Pp. xxii+538. $2.00. 

SHorT, Ernest. Living with History, Books I, II, and III. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1939. Pp. iv+156 (each); $0.80 (each). 

Subject Index to Children’s Plays. Compiled by a subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Board on Library Service to Children and Young People, Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
chairman. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. xx+278. 
$3.50. 
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THEOBALD, Harry C. Trozos de la historia del sudoeste. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Co., 1940. Pp. iv+202. $1.24. 

TRESSLER, J. C. English in Action: Course III, pp. xiv+432; Course IV, pp, 
xvi+424. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940 (third edition). $1.20 (each), 

Witxins, LAwrENCE A. Quinito en Espana: A Beginners’ Book in Spanish. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. xxvi+472+ (v—xxxii). $1.56. 
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Exus, Wituis A. Word Ancestry: Interesting Stories of the Origins of English 
Words. New York: American Classical League (New York University), 
1939 (revised and enlarged). Pp. 64. $0.15. 

Fospick, RayMonp B. The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1939. New 
York: Rockefeller Foundation, 1940. Pp. 72. 

HoLMsTEeDT, RALEIGH WARREN. State Control of Public School Finance. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XVI, No. 2. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University, 1940. 
Pp. 72. $0.50. 

Jenkins, D. R. Social Attitudes in the New Zealand School Journal. Studies in 
Education No. 5. Wellington, New Zealand: New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research, 1939. Pp. 28. 

Language Leaflets: No. 7, “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages” by Raymond A. Schwegler; No. 8, “Underlying Principles of For- 
eign Language Study” by Hayward Keniston. Buffalo, New York: Modern 
Language Journal (284 Hoyt Street), 1940. $0.10 (each). 

Methods of Research in Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IX, 
No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 1939. Pp. 
449-672. $1.00. 

The Status of the Teaching Profession. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1940. Pp. 51-80. $0.25. 

Twenty-five Years of Progress in Education. Proceedings of the Fifth Conference 
on Education and the Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools, 1939. Pp. 52. 
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